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Convertible Bond... yielding about 6.15% 


. Company one of two largest in its field; assets exceed $40,000,000 
. business essential and rapidly growing; exceptional future possibilities 
. long record of steadily increasing earnings 


. net earnings for 1930 approximately 842 times present annual interest 
requirements 


.. quarterly cash dividends being paid regularly on common stock 
.. current assets nearly 20 times current liabilities 
This bond is convertible! until maturity into common stock of the company on a very attrac- 


tive basis, and combines the features of a sound investment with opportunity to participate 
in progress of the business. For complete details ask for circular BR-100. 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO, 231 SO. LA SALLE ST. NEW YORK, 111 BROADWAY 


BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH + PROVIDENCE + MINNEAPOLIS + ST. PAUL 


CLEVELAND += MILWAUKEE + ST. LOUIS - DES MOINES + KANSAS CITY 
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You Can Buy Good 
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In Small or Large Lots on 


Partial Payments 


Ask for Booklet MW-6 which explains 
our plan and terms 
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To Solve Your Personal 


Investment Problems 


HE INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT SERVICE is a super- 

visory investment service, the purpose of which is to give you 

the highest yield and greatest appreciation consistent with 
the safety of your capital. By making itself thoroughly familiar 
with your holdings and personal obligations, it is able to render a 
service which meets your particular requirements, and releases you 
from the effort expended in the research and study necessary to 
successful investing. 


The completeness of our plans is indicated by the following 
four elements of service which you would receive as a subscriber:— 


1. THE MASTER ANALYSIS '=edistely spon receipt of 

your subscription you would 
be furnished with an initial master analysis of your entire portfolio and of 
each security in this portfolio. This analysis takes into consideration safety, 
yield, diversification, and suitability for your particular requirements. When 
this master analysis is returned to you it would contain recommendations for 
any changes necessary to bring the list in line with current market situations. 


2. MONTHLY REPORTS At monthly intervals, you would re- 


ceive a report pointing out any im- 
portant changes which have taken place in your holdings, with suggesti as 
to whether to hold, switch, or close out. 


3. MAIL OR WIRE SERVICE 4° © client of the  Invest- 


ment Management Service your 
holdings would be recorded in this office. You would not be obliged to 
consult us. On the contrary, we weuld advise you continuously as to the 
position of your holdings—and recommend, by mail or wire, any necessary 
changes. 


4. CONSULTING SERVICE Yeu would receive all the fore- 


going elements of service regularly. 
In addition, you would have the privilege of Iting the di of the 
service on any of your p 1 i t probl 









































The Investment Management Service is designed particularly 
for the investor, be his capital large or small, who is seeking income 
or profit through the important swings of the market. Its cost to 
you is based entirely upon your individual requirements, the 
amount of your investment capital, and the number of securities 
which you are holding. It is therefore necessary for you to send us 
your list of holdings before we can tell you the cost of the service 
and its potential value to you. ; 


As the number of new subscribers which we can take on at any one time is 
limited, we suggest that you mail your list promptly. This action places you 
under no obligation and has the advantage of bringing you full information 
on which to base a decision as to the value of this unusual service to you. 


A 








We received these com- 
ments from new sub- 
scribers: 





Every business man knows that 
a satisfied customer expresses 
his feeling much less readily 
than one who is dissatisfied. 
Yet the following comments are 
among those received from a 
limited number of new clients 
—and there was not a single 
expression of dissatisfaction. 


“I have just received your analysis 
this i and 


of my healdi 





_wish to thank you for your complete 


and thorough handling of the entire 


matter.” 


“I agree with you entirely, that this 
service is suited ideally te me, and 
having decided to get into it, I am 
going to cooperate 100%. The 
promptness of your answer and your 
methed of doing business is a credit 
to you and your organization. I like 
it and hope you keep it up.” 


“Your very complete report and 
analysis of my investments reached me 
today which I thank you kindly for 
and assure you that I am_ well 
pleased with it.” 


“Appreciation of your careful anal- 
ysis grows with further study.” 





“I want to P my app | 
of the courtesy of your appraisal of 
my situation so far as disclosed te 
you and my desires with reference 
to the future in the matter of my 
investments. So far as I can see 
you have, from the scant outlines 
given you, filled in the record com 
pletely. Your analysis upon the dif- 
ferent stocks, I appreciate, and they 
meet the approval of .my judg- 
ment.” 


“Your letter of the llth received, 
together with a careful analysis of 
my various holdings. I have decided 
to follow your advice very care- 
fully.” 











Investment Management Service 
42 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
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| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| I am enclosing herewith my list of holdings. Kindly study this 
| list and tell me, by mail, how your service would help me solve my 
investment problems. Also send me your booklet and the minimum 
| 

| 

| 

| 

! 

| 

| 
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THE INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


A Division of 
The Magazine of Wall Street 


cost of service on my account. This places me under no obligation. 


City amd State ..cccrcccccccccccccccccscsccvccccccccccccsccceescccococes 
My present investment capital, in addition to the se- 
curities listed, is approximately $................ 


FORTY-TWO BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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PASSENGER AND 
COMMERCIAL CAR GROUP 





Buick Motor Division, Flint, Mich.—Buick pas- 
senger cars. 

Cadillac Motor Car Division,! Detroit, Mich.— 
Cadillac and La Salle V-8; Cadillac V-12 and 
V-16 passenger cars. 

Chevrolet Motor Division,! Detroit, Mich. (in- 
cluding Subsidiaries?)—Chevrolet passenger 
and commercial cars produced in the manu- 
facturing and assembly plants located as fol- 
lows: Flint, Mich., motors, sheet metal and 
assembly; Detroit, Mich., forgings, springs, 
gears, axles and wheels; Saginaw, Mich., foun- 
dry; Bay City, Mich., carburetors and hard- 
ened and ground parts; Toledo, O., transmis- 
sions. Assembly plants in these cities: St. 
Louis and Kansas City, Mo.; Janesville, Wis.; 
Oakland, Calif.; Buffalo and Tarrytown, N. 
Y.; Norwood, O., and Atlanta, Ga. Export 
boxing plant at Bloomfield, N. J. 

Cuevrotet Commerciat Bopy Division, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oakland Motor Car Division,! Pontiac, Mich.— 
Oakland and Pontiac passenger cars. 

Olds Motor Works Division,! Lansing, Mich.— 
Oldsmobile passenger cars. 

General Motors of Canada, Limited,? Oshawa, 
Ont.—Cadillac, La Salle, McLaughlin-Buick, 
Oakland, Oldsmobile, Pontiac and Chevrolet 
passenger cars; Chevrolet commercial cars. 
Plants at Oshawa and Walkerville, Ont., and 
Regina, Sask. 

General Motors Fleet Sales Corporation,? Detroit, 
Mich.—Sells all General Motors cars and 
trucks to fleet operators. 


FISHER BODY GROUP 





FISHER 











Fisher Body Division,! Detroit, Mich.—Automo- 
bile body building plants located at Detroit, 
Lansing, Pontiac and Flint, Mich.; Buffalo 
and Tarrytown, N. Y. Extensive acreage of 
virgin hardwood timber in northern Michigan. 

Fisher Body Company of Cleveland,? Cleveland, 
O.—Automobile body building plants at Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati, O. 

Fisher Body St. Louis Company,” St. Louis, Mo. 
—Automobile body building plants at St. 
Louis and Kansas City, Mo., Oakland, Calif., 
and Janesville, Wis. 

Fisher Body Company of Atlanta,” Atlanta, Ga.— 
Automobile body building plant. 

Fleetwood Body Corporation,*? Detroit, Mich.— 
Automobile body building plants for custom 
bodies. 

Ternstedt Manufacturing Company,? Detroit, 
Mich.—Hardware for automobile bodies and 
Frigidaire cabinets. 

The National Plate Glass Company,? Ottawa, 
Ill.—Plate glass for automobile bodies. 

Fisher Lumber Corporation,? Memphis, Tenn. 
(Fisher Delta Log Company, subsidiary)— 
Large tracts of virgin hardwood timber in 
Louisiana and Arkansas; saw mills at Ferriday 
and Wisner, La., and saw mill and automobile 
body woodworking plant at Memphis, Tenn. 

Fisher Body Company of Seattle,? Seattle, Wash. 
—Automobile body woodworking plant. 

Fisher Body Service Corporation,” Detroit, Mich. 
—Automobile body parts depots and body 
servicing plants at Detroit, Mich., and Oak- 
land, Calif. 


ACCESSORY AND PARTS GROUP 








AC Spark Plug Company,’ Flint, Mich—A C 
spark plugs, A C Miko aviation spark plugs, 
speedometers, oil pressure gauges, ammeters, 
thermo gauges, gasoline gauges, tachometers 


GENERAL 
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for marine purposes, altimeters for motor cars, 
instrument panels, air cleaners, carburetor in- 
take silencers, oil filters, fuel pumps, gasoline 
strainers, die castings, A C die cast machines 
and decorative tile. 

Armstrong Spring Division,! Flint, Mich.—Au- 
tomobile chassis springs for passenger cars and 
trucks. 

Brown-Lipe-Chapin Division,! Syracuse, N. Y.— 
Differential gears, valve tappets and other 
precision automotive parts. 

Delco Appliance Corporation,? Rochester, N. Y. 
—Delco-Light electric light and power plants, 
Delco Water Systems and Delcogas individual 
gas-producing units for domestic use; Delco 
electric fans; Delco motors for commercial 
purposes; North East starters, generators, ig- 
nition systems, speedometers, heaters and 
small motors. 

Delco Products Corporation,? Dayton, O.—Hy- 
draulic shock absorbers; integral and frac- 
tional horsepower electric motors. 

Delco-Remy Corporation,? Anderson, Ind.— 
Delco-Remy starting, lighting and ignition 
systems for cars, trucks and coaches; Klaxon 
horns; Dual locks; Electrolocks; lock coils; 
switches; Delco batteries and Bu-Nite pistons. 
Plants at Anderson, Muncie and Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Frigidaire Corporation,? Dayton, O.—Frigidaire 
automatic refrigerators; electric refrigerating 
units for household and commercial use; milk 
cooling equipment; ice cream cabinets; Frigid- 
aire water coolers for homes, offices, stores and 
factories; room coolers and dehumidifiers. 

Guide Lamp Corporation,? Anderson, Ind.—Au- 
tomobile lamps. 

Harrison Radiator Corporation,” Lockport, N. Y. 
—Automobile radiators, radiator shutters, oil 
temperature regulators and hot water car 
heaters. 

Hyatt Bearings Division, Newark, N. J.—Hyatt 
anti-friction roller bearings. 

Inland Manufacturing Company,? Dayton, O.— 
Steering wheels, battery containers, motor 
supports, rubber ice trays for automatic re- 
frigerators, rubber and moulded products. 

The McKinnon Industries, Limited,? St. Catha- 
rines, Ont.—Automobile differentials; start- 
ing, lighting and ignition systems; tool kits; 
malleable castings; stampings; drop forgings 
and saddlery hardware. 

McKinnon Products Company,” Buffalo, N. Y.— 
Sporting goods, spring covers and golf bags. 

Moraine Products Company,? Dayton, O.— 
Durex oil impregnated metal bearings; Mo- 
raine rolled bronze bearings. 

Muncie Products Division, Muncie, Ind.—Syn- 
chro-mesh transmissions; transmissions for pas- 
senger cars and trucks; chassis parts and auto- 
mobile engine valves. 

New Departure Manufacturing Company,® Bris- 
tol, Conn.—Ball bearings, coaster brakes, bells 
and bicycle hubs. 

Saginaw Malleable Iron Division,! Saginaw, 
Mich.—Malleable iron castings for passenger 
cars and trucks. 

Saginaw Steering Gear Division,' Saginaw, Mich. 
—Steering gears for passenger cars, trucks and 

uses. 

United Motors Service, Inc.,? Detroit, Mich.— 
Provides authorized national service for Delco- 
Remy and North East starting, lighting and 
ignition systems, hot water heaters and specd- 
ometers; Delco batteries; Delco hydraulic 
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shock absorbers; Delco commercial motors; 
Delco automotive radio; Klaxon horns; Har- 
rison radiators and hot water heaters; New 
Departure ball bearings; Hyatt roller bear- 
ings; A C speedometers, air cleaners, oil filters, 
gasoline strainers, fuel pumps, gauges and 
spark plugs; Guide lamps. 


MISCELLANEOUS GROUP 





Allison Engineering Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind.—Aircraft power plant engineering, avia- 
tion engines, bearings, superchargers, gears 
and mechanical equipment. 

Bendix Aviation Corporation,'! Chicago, Ill— 
Aviation starters, generators, magnetos, in- 
struments and electric equipment; Bendix 
starter drives; brakes and brake equipment; 
carburetors; automotive Diesel engines; tex- 
tile devices and dyeing processes; national 
service for Bendix products, 

Electro-Motive Company,” Cleveland, O.—De- 
sign and sale of rail cars equipped with gaso- 
line and Diesel engines. 

Ethyl Gasoline Corporation,® New York, N. Y.— 
Markets Ethy! fluid to oil refining companies 
which manufacture Ethyl Gasoline. 

General Aviation Corporation,'! New York, N. 
Y.—Fokker land planes, seaplanes, flying 
boats and amphibians. Plants at Glendale, 
W. Va., Hasbrouck Heights and Passaic, N. J. 

General Motors Radio Corporation,‘ Dayton, O. 
—Radio receivers for household use and for 
installation in automobiles and motor boats, 
combination radio sets and phonographs, am- 
plifying units for use with receivers, and other 
radio accessories. 

Kinetic Chemicals, Inc.,!1 Deepwater Point, N. J. 
—Manufacture and sale of new types of re 
frigerant chemicals and allied preducts. 

Winton Engine Company, ? Cleveland, O.—Ma- 
rine, stationary and Diesel engines. 

Yellow Truck & Coach Manufacturing Co.,‘ Pon- 
tiac, Mich.—General Motors Trucks, Yellow 
Coaches.and Yellow Cabs. 


OVERSEAS OPERATIONS GROUP 





General Motors Export Company,? New York, 
N. Y.—Distribution of General Motors cars 
and trucks in overseas territories not covered 
by General Motors overseas operations; zone 
offices in eleven cities abroad. 

General Motors Limited,? London, England— 
Distribution of cars and trucks in Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland; assembly plant at London. 

General Motors International, A/S,” Copenhagen, 
Denmark—Distribution of cars and trucks i" 
Denmark, Norway, Esthonia, Iceland, Latvia 
and Lithuania; assembly plant at Copen- 
hagen. 

General Motors Nordiska, A/B,? Stockholm, 
Sweden—Distribution of cars and trucks 
Sweden and Finland; assembly plant at Stock 
holm. 
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General Motors w Polsce Sp. z0. 0.,2 Warsa¥ 
Poland—Distribution of cars and trucks ' 
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Poland and Danzig Free State; warehouse at 
Warsaw. 

General Motors Continental, S. A.,2 Antwerp, 
Belgium—Distribution of cars and trucks in 
Belgium, Austria, Bulgaria, Crete, Greece, 
Holland, Hungary, Italy, Jugoslavia, Rou- 
mania and Switzerland; assembly plant at 
Antwerp. 

General Motors G.m.b.H.,? Berlin, Germany— 
Distribution of cars and trucks in Germany, 
Czechoslovakia and European Russia; assem- 
bly plant at Berlin. 

General Motors (France) S. A.,? Paris, France— 

Distribution of cars and trucks in France, 

Algeria, French Morocco, Spanish Morocco 

and Tunisia; warehouse at Le Havre. 

General Motors Peninsular, S. A.,2 Madrid, 

Spain—Distribution of cars and trucks in 

Spain, Portugal, Canary Islands and Gibral- 

tar; warehouse at Madrid. 

General Motors Near East, S. A.,? Alexandria, 

Egypt—Distribution of cars and trucks in 

Egypt, Arabia, Hejaz, Iraq, Italian Africa, 

Aden, Syria, Persia west of 56° E. L., Pales- 

tine and Turkey; warehouse at Alexandria. 

General Motors Argentina, S. A.,2 Buenos Aires, 

Argentina—Distribution of cars and trucks in 

Argentina and Paraguay; assembly plant at 

Buenos Aires. 

General Motors do Brasil, S. A.,2 Sao Paulo, 

Brazil—Distribution of cars and trucks in 

Brazil; assembly plant at Sao Paulo. 

General Motors Uruguaya, S. A.,2 Montevideo, 

Uruguay—Distribution of cars and trucks in 

Uruguay; assembly plant at Montevideo. 

General Motors South African, Ltd.,? Port Eliza- 

beth, South Africa—Distribution of cars and 

trucks in the Union of South Africa, Rhodesia, 

British Southwest Africa, Portuguese East 

Africa, Nyasaland, Bechuanaland and the 

Katanga district of the Belgian Congo; assem- 

bly plant at Port Elizabeth. 

General Motors (Australia) Pty. Ltd.,2 Melbourne, 

Australia—Distribution of cars andtrucks in 

Australia; assembly plants at Adelaide, Bris- 

bane, Melbourne, Perth and Sydney. 

General Motors New Zealand, Ltd.,? Wellington, 

New Zealand—Distribution of cars and trucks 

‘ New Zealand; assembly plant at Welling- 
on, 

General Motors Japan, Ltd.,? Osaka, Japan— 

Distribution of cars and trucks in Japan and 

Korea; assembly plant at Osaka. 

General Motors China, Inc.,? Shanghai, China— 

Distribution of cars and trucks in China and 

Manchuria; warehouse in Shanghai, branch in 

Mukden, 

N. V. General Motors Java,? Batavia, Java—Dis- 

tribution of cars and trucks in the Dutch East 

Indies, French Indo-China, Siam and the 

Straits Settlements; assembly plant at Ba- 

tavia. 

General Motors India, Ltd.,2? Bombay, India — 

Distribution of cars and trucks in British 

India, Ceylon and Persia east of 56° E. L.; 

assembly plant at Bombay. 

Vauxhall Motors, Ltd.,? Lu ton, England—Manu- 

facture of Vauxhall motor cars and Bedford 
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trucks; plant at Luton. 


Adam Opel A. G.,‘ Riisselsheim, Germany — 
Manufacture of Opel motor cars and Blitz 
trucks; plant at Riisselsheim. 

Delco-Remy & Hyatt, Ltd.,2 London, England — 
Sales and service on all Corporation accessory 
products in the British Isles; technical and 
service headquarters at London. 

Overseas Motor Service Corporation,’ New York, 
N. Y.—Sales and service overseas on all Cor- 
poration accessory products. 


FINANCING, INSURANCE AND 
ACCOUNTING GROUP 





General Motors Acceptance Corporation,? New 
York, N. Y. (Including Subsidiaries*)—Fi- 
nances wholesale distribution and retail credit 
sales of General Motors products; branch of- 
fices in one hundred seven cities in the United 
States, Dominion of Canada and overseas. 

General Exchange Insurance Corporation,® New 
York, N. Y.—Provides insurance service 
against accidental damage to cars sold at retail 
in the United States, Hawaiian Islands, 
Alaska and Canada. 

Tue ALicemeIneE AvutomosiL VERSICHE- 
RUNGS AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT, a subsidiary, 
Riisselsheim, Germany—Provides complete 
insurance service on cars sold at retail in 
Germany. 

General Motors Holding Corporation,? New 
York, N. Y.—Underwrites certain classes of 
General Motors dealers, by purchase of stock 
in dealership, with arrangement for dealer to 
reacquire full ownership out of earnings. 

Motor Accounting Company,” Detroit, Mich.— 
Installs, audits and supervises standardized 
accounting practices for General Motors deal- 
ers and distributors. 

Motor Accounting Company of Canada, Limited,® 
Oshawa, Ont.—Installs, audits and supervises 
standardized accounting practices for General 
Motors dealers and distributors in Canada. 


REAL ESTATE GROUP 





Argonaut Reality Corporation,” Detroit, Mich.— 
Erects and finances salesrooms, parts depots, 
garages and service stations for General 
Motors divisions, subsidiaries and affiliated 
companies; surveys real estate projects and 
reviews leases for divisions, branches, distribu- 
tors and dealers. 

Bristol Realty Company,!° Bristol, Conn.— 
Housing for employes in Bristol. 

General Motors Building Corporation,” Detroit, 
Mich.—Owns and operates central office build- 
ing in Detroit. 

Modern Dwellings, Limited,® Oshawa, Ont.— 
Housing for employes in Oshawa. 





GENERAL MOTORS) 


. are 80 different companies which together comprise General Motors.They unite 
their purchasing power to assure quality materials at favorable prices. They exchange 
engineering talent and manufacturing experience. They join every resource for producing 
higher values and better service. Thus “General Motors Products have outstanding value.” 
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Modern Housing Corporation,? Detroit, Mich. 
—Housing for employes in Flint and Pontiac, 
Mich., and Janesville, Wis. 

New Departure Realty Company,’ Bristol, Conn, 
—Housing for employes in Bristol. 


RESEARCH 





General Motors Research Laboratories, Detroit, 
Mich.—Maintained for the continuous im- 
provement of General Motors products. 

General Motors Proving Ground, Milford, Mich. 
—A 1268-acre “outdoor laboratory” for the 
testing of General Motors cars and trucks. 


PEOPLE 





General Motors is owned by 285,000 stock- 
holders. They live in every state, in many prov- 
inces of Canada and in overseas countries. 

A normal average of more than 175,000 men 
and women is employed in the manufacture of 
General Motors products. 

Through more than 26,000 General Motors 
dealers in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries about 500,000 more persons are engaged in 
sales and service. 

Another 500,000 are directly employed by 
suppliers in the manufacture of materials for 
General Motors. 

Add the families represented by these people 
and by the stockholders, and the total approxi- 
mates six million men, women and children who 
derive income directly or indirectly from Gen- 
eral Motors. 








1. Assets owned by General Motors Corporation. 

2. All stock owned by General Motors Corporation. 

3. All common stock owned by General Motors 
Corporation. 

4. Majority of stock owned by General Motors 

Corporation. 

. One-half interest owned by General Motors 

Corporation. 

All stock owned by General Motors of Canada, 

Limited, 

All stock owned by General Motors Export 

Company. 

All stock owned by General Motors Acceptance 

Corporation. 

9. All stock owned by New Departure Manufac- 
turing Company. 

10. Majority of stock owned by New Departure 
Manufacturing Co. 

11. Large stock interest owned by General Motors 
Corporation. 
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Balance 


_JAINTAINING a diversified 

and well balanced list 
of securities is one of the 
most difficult investment 
problems. At times the in- 
vestor may find that he has 
concentrated his purchases 
too heavily in one partic- 
ular field of industry, ter- 
ritory or type of security. 


We can assist our clients in 
establishing, and through 
periodic surveys, in pre- 
serving the proper diversi- 
fication and balance of 
investment lists. 


Tobey EKirk, 


Established 1873 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


25 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
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ON JA ! 
HALF § 


[% the manufacturing of any 
product which in use 
must be moved about on its 
base, what is more fundamen- 
tal than casters? 
*x* * * 


And so the Bassick Company 
of Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
already producers of an esti- 
mated one-half of all the cast- 
ers used throughout’ the 
world, continues to thrive and 
each year grow stronger. 


Three other subsidiaries, each 
a power in its own field, con- 
tribute to the stability of the 
parent company. 


Copy of the latest financial 
report and list of products 
manufactured will be mailed 
to any address upon applica- 
tion. 


STEWART-WARNER 
CORPORATION 


1826 Diversey Parkway Chicago 
and subsic'iaties 
Stewart-Warner-Alemite Corp’n 
of Canada, Ltd. 

The Alemite Corp’n 
The Bassick Co. 

The Stewart Die Casting Corp’n 
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every phase of modern security trading and 
investing. Written in a concise, easily understand- 
able manner they give you the result of years of 
research and successful market operation—the fore- 
most tried and proven methods and the important 
fundamental principles which you can apply to your 
individual needs and successfully determine how, 
what and when to buy and when to sell. 
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dreds and thousands of shares—whether you are a 
long-pull investor or a day-to-day operator, you 
should read these books and have them for constant 
reference. They may easily make or save thousands 
of dollars for you—they should surely bring you a 
return of many times their moderate cost. 
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as a ready reference by banks, brokers, colleges, libraries, 
government officials and business and professional men. 
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UR 1931 Manual gives you a complete statistical record for the past three 
A years of all the leading companies in every important industry in addition 


to high, low and last prices for 1930. 
By giving a three-year record of security prices and industrial development the 
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Not Too Much Sentiment 


6 EOPLE should be more hard- 
boiled about their investment 
holdings” was the striking 

statement which an old time broker 

made to us the other day. 

“Surprising as it may seem,” he went 
on to say, “investors are apt to get 
quite sentimental about the issues they 
hold, and this goes for some very big 
investors that I know as well as small 
investors. This may be a material age 
but there is a good deal of sentiment 
that crops up in such matter of fact 
fields as business and finance. : 

“For example, investors are apt to 
develop a ‘pride of ownership’ over 
a certain issue, after they buy it which 
obviously they did not have before. 
The original selection may have been 
made on the most critical and disinter- 
ested basis, but after the stock is 
‘theirs’ they begin to feel a little dif- 
ferently about it. All reports of the 
company are read and interpreted with 
the pride of a parent over his newly 
born heir. If subsequent financial 
statements disclose a bit of rough 
going, the proud ‘owner’ takes the 
matter as a personal affront. Rather 
than admit that his first judgment was 


not perfect he weighs these facts on the 
scale of his own personal optimism and 
concludes that his investment is really 
much better than shows on the surface 
or than the market reflects. 

“Perhaps it is the same understand- 
able sentiment that convinces every 
father and mother that they are glad 
that their child ‘has spirit’ when 
Junior gets himself into some really 
devilish prank. My advice to fond 
parents is to spank the child when he 
misbehaves and to fond stockholders, 
sell out the prize stock when it shows 
any evidence of impairment of invest- 
ment values.” 

One does not have to look very far 
to see the big kernel of truth in this 
view—perhaps no further than our 
own experiences in investment matters. 
Emotional factors are bound to play an 
important role in investing, if for no 
other reason than that investment is 
the most personal and intimate of all 
pursuits. It is seldom that an invest- 
ment represents just so many matter of 
fact dollars being turned in for an 
equally matter of fact bond or stock 
certificate. More frequently, it repre- 
sents savings, sacrifices and deprivation 


of certain pleasures and possessions—- 
which incidentally is just as difficult 
for the $25,000 a year executive as it 
is for his $5,000 a year assistants. 

Naturally we are all sentimental 
about our possessions. They arouse a 
certain amount of pride; they instill an 
unavoidable amount of fear when 
threatened with loss and excite a per- 
fectly normal amount of greed when 
we face prospects of doing “much 
better.” By and large, the seemingly 
unintelligible swings of all investment 
markets are often swayed by nothing 
more or less than such sentiments or 
other emotional factors on the part of 
those who are participating in the 
markets. 

But there must be grave doubt 
whether sentiment can prove a good 
tuide to investment success. There is 
probably a very definite advantage to 
the investor who can maintain a per- 
fectly detached point of view of his 
issues. As our broker friend says, it 
is a good thing to be perfectly hard- 
boiled about stocks and bonds. After 
all, the mere fact of our proud pos- 
session does not change their intrinsic 
or realizable value one bit. 
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$50,000,000 


Southern Pacific Company 
Fifty-Year 41/2% Gold Bonds 


Due May 1, 1981. 





Coupon bonds in denomination of $1,000 registerable as to principal and exchangeable for fully registered bonds. Registered and 
i le under conditions provided in the Indenture. 


in 
Interest payable May 1 and November 1 





GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, Trustee. 





Redeemable as a whole, but not in 


accrued interest, and therea 


rt, at the option of the Company, upon not less than sixty days’ 


date, up to and including May 1, 1951, at 110% and accrued interest, and thereafter on or before 
i fter at their principal amount and accrued interest plus a premium equal to 4% for 


each six months between the redemption date and the date of maturity. 


revious notice, on any interest 
ay 1, 1976 at 105% and 





The issuance and sale of these Bonds are subject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 





In the opinion of counsel, these Bonds are a legal investment for savings banks in the States of New York, 
Ohio, California and other States. 





For further information regarding the Company and this issue of Bonds, reference is made to a letter dated 
March 25, 1931, from Henry W. de Forest, Esq., Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Southern Pacific 
Company, copies of which may be obtaned from the undersigned and from which the following is quoted: 


“These bonds are to be the direct obligation of the 
Southern Pacific Company and will be issued under 
an indenture to Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, Trustee, which will provide among other 
things that so long as any of the bonds of this issue 
shall be outstanding the Southern Pacific Company 
will not create any new mortgage or deed of trust 
(other than mortgages and deeds of trust to extend 
or refund existing liens, as set forth in the indenture) 
upon any of the lines of railroad or branches, lease- 
holds or trackage rights or other railroad property, 
now owned by it, or upon any similar property now 
owned by a subsidiary railroad company (as defined 
in the indenture) should such property hereafter be 
acquired by the Southern Pacific Company, unless 
effective provision be made in such new mortgage 
or deed of trust that the bonds of this issue shall be 
secured by such mortgage or deed of trust ratably 
with any other indebtedness secured thereby. 

The proceeds of the sale of these bonds will be 
applied to provide for the maturities, on May 1, 1931, 
and July 1, 1931, respectively, of $13,418,000 principal 
amount of Mexican & Pacific Extension First Mort- 
gage Gold 5% Bonds and $2,539,000 principal amount 
of Mexican & Pacific Extension Second Mortgage 
Currency 5% Bonds at Galveston, Harrisburg & San 


Antonio Railway Company, a subsidiary of the Com- 
pany, and for other corporate a. 

The gross income of the Company and all its 
wholly controlled affiliated companies for the year 
ended December 31, 1930, before Federal Income 
Taxes, applicable to fixed charges, amounted to $64,- 
486,297, while such charges amounted to $33,164,747, 
leaving, after such charges and income taxes, 
$29,842,181, which is equivalent to over eight percent 
on the capital stock of the Company outstanding 
during the year. 

Earnings of the Southern Pacific Company (includ- 
ing earnings of leased lines and dividends from 
separately operated subsidiaries) available for fixed 
charges of the Company and lessor companies, all 
computed in accordance with the provisions of the 
Banking Law of New York covering investments by 
savings banks, have been more than twice fixed 
charges in each of the last five years. 

The Southern Pacific Company has at present 
outstanding $372,381,806 of Common Capital Stock. 
Dividends on this stock have been paid uninterrupt- 
edly since 1906, the present: dividend rate being 6% 
per annum. 

Application will be made in due course to list these 
bonds on the New York Stock Exchange.” 





THE UNDERSIGNED WILL RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE ABOVE BONDS, SUBJECT TO ALLOT- 
MENT, AT 9634 % AND ACCRUED INTEREST TO DATE OF DELIVERY, 
TO YIELD ABOUT 4.67% TO MATURITY. 





The undersigned reserve the right to close the subscription at any time without notice, to reject any application, to allot a 
smaller amount than applied for and to make allotments in their un controlled discretion. 


The above bonds are offered if, when and as issued and received by the undersigned and subject to the approval by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of the issuance of the bonds and their sale to the undersigned and to approval by their counsel of 


all legal p in connection therewith. 


Temporary bonds or interim receipts will be delivered against payment in New York 


funds for bonds allotted, which temporary bonds or interim receipts will be exchangeable for definitive bonds when prepared. 


New York, March 26, 1931. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
a2 
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We Wish Europe Well—Supply and 
Demand Rule—Sentiment—The 
Gold Incubus—The Market Prospect 


WE WISH 

EUROPE WELL intra-European tariff truce 
has failed, the outlook for 
peace and harmony in that continent suddenly has 


become much better. Simultaneously, the business out- 


\ LTHOUGH the proposed 


look begins to brighten. Various causes are assigned, 


for this dual improvement, but the underlying cause is 
probably an emotional one. Reacting from the con- 
templation of the horrors of another war, which would 
be the irrevocable ruin of the continent, popular senti- 


ment has veered to the support of policies and attitudes - 


that make for peace. The havoc wrought by the 
general business depression, with its millions of un- 
employed, is as near war as the people want to be. 
There is too much need of production for propaganda 
of destruction to flourish. But at best the recovery of 
prosperity in Europe will be slow. The two most im- 
portant countries of Europe in an industrial sense, the 
United Kingdom and Germany, seem to be bogged 
down for a long time. Britain is oppressed by war 
debts and loss of national ambition and pride. Her in- 
dustrial equipment is archaic, her weak government 
encourages idleness and there is no collective will to 
conquer. Germany got rid of her war debt by inflat- 


ing the currency until it evaporated, but by the same 
token wiped out her working capital, and still has the 
reparations load to pull. But Germany is modern to 
the minute and has a firm wil! to live and recover. 
While the recovery of England and Germany will 
mean stiffer competition in the export market than we 
have ever had, it is undeniable that, somehow, the 
more .our competitors export, even in the keenest 
competition with us, the more they buy from us. De- 
spite the effects of protective tariffs the different na- 
tions tend to concentrate on the production of that 
in which they excel, and from its proceeds to buy more 
of that in which their neighbors excel. We are, para- 
doxically bound to wish England and Germany all 
success, even though it spell ruin for some elements 
of our export trade. They cannot come back too 
rapidly to please us. In fact, it is actually good 
selfish policy for us to help them come back. Now 
that the European situation is improving we may 
soon’ expect to see an expansion of industrial loans to 
Europe. They will be bitterly opposed in some quar- 
ters but they are justifiable not only from the banking 
and investment point of view but from that of our 
commercial and industrial interests. 
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SUPPLY AND TABILIZATION is ne- 
DEMAND RULE cessary if trade in gen- 

eral is to be restored to a 
profitable basis. But there exists apparently quite a 
difference of opinion as to the method by which this 
is to be attained. Some industrial leaders, backed by 
expensive legal counsel, have endeavored to effect sta- 
bilization by the use of plans which result in the fixing 
of prices. On the other hand, the Department of 
Justice has shown just as aggressive an opposition to 
such schemes. Trade agreements in the petroleum in- 
dustry were signed about a year ago, whereby it was 
sought to have the producers and distributors agree not 
to depart from posted prices, it being assumed that 
each had a right to change his posted prices when he 
decided the market warranted such action. But the 
Federal Trade Commission revoked the agreement. 
All other efforts to fix prices, or to stabilize prices 
by agreement or other subterfuge have proven un- 
successful. In Europe these things are accomplished 
with greater ease because there is no question, in most 
cases, about the legality of the agreements made. But 
even there, efforts have not been crowned with much 
success. England's notable experiment with rubber re- 
strictions was a dismal failure. Brazil was thrown into 
a revolution as a result of the disastrous experiment 


ports from Oslo that cartel agreements have been espe- 
cially to the fore in the present period of depression. 
“Selling quotas, uniform prices and division of mar- 
kets,” he says, “are the usual consequences. In theory, 
such provisions are perfectly logical and, during nor- 
mal times, easily carried out. But a depression em- 
phasizes the difference between the interests of an en- 
tire industry and those of the individual members. As 
a result, cartel quotas and regulations are not always 
followed, and cases occur where fines are paid on ex- 
cess production rather than adhere to the quota agreed 
upon.” Efforts to nullify the economic law of supply 
and demand have been extremely costly. But when the 
law operates to a great loss for many there are always 
opportunities for the shrewd to attempt the impossible. 
In Washington those astute “advisors” are dubbed 
“trade association racketeers.” They have been trying 
to sell business men an idea that is highly transcenden- 
tal. And now that it appears obvious that price fixing 
cannot be attained under the guise of a legalized sta- 
bilization, business may be able to get down to plain 
hard common sense and begin to sell its output and 
allow the old law of supply and demand to operate 
without hindrance. 


Fa 


tangible factors which, while it 

may be commonly disregarded, 
is nevertheless a potent influence in both business and 
the market. During a great part of last year when fear 
and uncertainty predominated, the course of trade, in- 
dustry and security prices was not only restrained from 
any semblence of recovery but actually driven to un- 
justifiably low levels. Since the turn of the year the 
opposite has been true and the general hopefulness and 


SENTIMENT G fienzible fact is one of those in- 


returning confidence has done more to hasten recovery 
than any other single factor. What is more, an op- 
timistic attitude is a cumulative force. Confidence 
breeds confidence and restores that willingness to an- 
ticipate the future in the form of forward buying, less 
sacrifice selling and sound expansion which is the life 
blood of good business. Of course, the stock market 
in the past three months has been the quickest to re- 
flect the change and by its very strength has imparted 
an impetus to business rather than finding its own 
foundation in the quickening pace in industry. But 
perhaps the most profound influence of the better senti- 
ment which has so far characterized 1930 is the gen- 
eral will to work which it has engendered. There is 
less of the bewailing of conditions in individual indus- 
tries. In the consciousness that times will be better is 
born a spirit of more intensive work. Everyone is 
driving harder to improve his own business and there 
is no surer path to general prosperity. 


r_ 


URING the first quarter of the 
year, the monetary gold stock of 
the United States increased al- 
most 100 million dollars, bringing the total to a new 


THE GOLD 
INCUBUS 


its dillick Walaehiation: Uieaainetsie’ Aataten tater. © high record at a little under 4.7 billion dollars. It seems 


hardly a coincidence that this record supply of mone- 
tary gold should be recorded at a time which marks ap- 
proximately the low ebb of the industrial depression 
in our country. In fact, if we follow the trend of gold 
supplies and the trend of prosperity back a few years, 
we are positively impressed with the startling possibility 
of Uncle Sam becoming “gold poor” in much the same 
way that great landed estates frequently become “land 
poor.” The previous peak of monetary gold supply 
was attained in 1927. During the subsequent year or 
so, some 600 million dollars of gold were lost by net 
exports. But it was during this period of gold outflow 
that the great business boom of 1928 and 1929 was in 
the making. Nor does the inverse relation between 
gold and prosperity stop here, for it was after the turn 
of business and the market crash that the flow of gold 
back to the United States became most marked. And 
it was the depression year of 1930 that saw the return 
of the major portion of the gold lost during our 
“prosperity era.” If only one of those striking eco- 
nomic coincidences, at least we must record the ob- 
servation that when the world had gold to buy his 
products, Uncle Sam prospered. When the world 
shipped its gold back, at least it did not do Uncle's 
business any good. Today the United States holds 
almost two-thirds of the world’s monetary gold supply, 
but with so much unemployment, industrial lethargy, 
corporate deficits and dividend reductions in the pic- 
ture, it is hardly safe to assume that gold alone makes 
for national prosperity. 


=~ 


THE MARKET UR most recent investment 
PROSPECT advice will be found in the 
discussion of the prospective 


trend of the market on page 738. 
Monday, March 30, 1931. 
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is symptomatic of a situation that calls for more 

than passing comment. Such rates are indeed 

so low now that they scarcely compensate the banks 
for the expense of arranging loans. Much has been 
heard about the duty of the Federal Reserve banks to 
purchase Governments on a large scale and thereby 
place additional credit at the country’s disposal; but 
is it not a fair question to ask why member banks them- 
selves do not make more profitable use of the excessive 
store of surplus funds which they already have avail- 
able? It has recently been estimated that member banks 
are in such exceptionally strong condition that they 
could invest up to two billions in corporate bonds and 
still remain as liquid as in the summers of 1922 and 
1924, which were both times of great banking strength. 
If the banks would enter the market on even a smaller 
scale, it would not only help to accelerate improvement 
in general business conditions, but would add directly 
to their own earnings because of the attractive yields 
now obtainable on high grade corporate bonds. But if 
they persist in remaining overcautious, how can the 
other interests and individuals be expected to loosen up? 
Initial returns on New Orders for the next point on 


ie recent sinking spell in short term interest rates 


our graph point to a fairly satisfactory upturn. This 
inference is supported by the continued rise in the 
Business Activity curve which, in slack times like the 
present, responds to changes in the volume of New Or- 
ders before reports on the latter can all be compiled and 
published. Apparently goods and materials are being 
purchased at an improved pace. We cannot yet be 
too sure of the immediate prospect, however, for the 
period just ahead of us will offer a trying test to the 
vitality of recent business gains; and comparisons 
will be with a period last year when the seasonal 
pickup was unusually rapid. Recent renewed weak- 
ness in commodity prices and a noticeable retarda- 
tion in the pace at which raw material inventories are 
being reduced offer little encouragement for rapid im- 
provement in trade and industry during the second 
quarter. 

Uncertainties of this character have found reflection 
in diminishing activity in both the stock and bond mar- 
kets. In addition the trend of common stock prices 
has temporarily weakened, suggesting that renewed 
strength will demand a more substantial foundation 
in business gains than has been afforded in recent 
weeks. 
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follows the market with his eyes glued to the tape— 
were to find the calender turned back one year, he 
might hardly notice the difference. 

He would, of course, see in last year’s record that stock 
prices were generally higher all around. He would prob- 
ably notice a little more market interest in the rails, maybe 
a little less in the utilities. Perhaps he would observe more 
changes in ex-dividend dates and wonder why statements 
of corporate earnings are holding up so well. But then it 
is often said the active hoardroom trader, with his interest 
concentrated primarily on the stock ticker, hardly notices 
such incidental things. And from what he sees on the 
tape he would hardly know the difference, if time were 
set back just one year. 

The elements of similarity on the surface of the current 
market are indeed striking. Like the market during the 
winter and early spring of 1930, the current affair has 
pulled itself out of a major decline to be reincarnated as a 
vigorous advance with all the thrill and excitement of a real 
bull market. On the revival of speculative interest, our 
friend the boardroom trader finds a fewer empty seats 
around the ticker—just as he did last year. He sees—if 
he is a keen observer—an undercurrent of rather steady 
buying that seems to be taking stocks out of the market 
in sufficient volume to maintain a strong technical situation. 
He knows that the bear contingent has been defeated at 
every skirmish since the beginning of the year and pre- 
sumes that while many amateur short sellers have been 
driven to cover, a stubborn professional short position is 
still largely intact. Possibly he pulls out his favorite market 
chart, and bless you, it is almost an exact replica of the 
chart that he kept last spring. 


T the habitual boardroom trader—that individual who 


Looking Beneath the Surface 


It is easy therefore to make the inference that if the start 
of 1931 is so nearly like the start of 1930, that the two 
years are destined to hold much in common. And there 
seems to be a growing number of participants in the 
current market who are jumping at some such conclusion, 
placing a few theoretical selling orders where the spring 
rise came to an end in 1930; drawing in some imagi 
profits by covering equally imaginary short lines where the 

rally” came last summer. Such appraisals of the trend, 
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A Year Ago and 
Today — A -Stock 
Market Contrast 


Will the Market Sell Off 
After a Spring Rise? 


By A. T. Mruer 


however superficial, are bound to become more and more 
impressive as long as the market continues to duplicate the 
past year’s performance. 

It is well to point out, therefore, some of the important 
qualifications which must be made in connection with this 
“same as last year” theory. After all about the only 
definite thing that appears to support that theory is the price 
movement of market “averages” since the current year be- 
gan. The duplication is so striking on the surface, that one 
instinctively takes it with a large grain of salt. And students 
of the market who are digging under the surface find a 
good deal to upset the view that 1931 will be 1930 all 
over again, from a stock market standpoint. 

The early spring rise last year had much the same 
technical situation that it has now. In 1930, the advance 
followed a swift and unexpected decline in stock values of 
such drastic proportions that a technical rally of consider- 
able importance was quite warranted. It was accompanied 
by one of the most daring adventures in the history of our 
national economy. Business and government joined hands 
in a gigantic scheme to pull industry out of its rut, through 
the medium of the Administration’s famous Prosperity 
Conferences. Billions of dollars’ worth of construction 
and improvements were pledged by both private and cor’ 
porate officials, and however the plan: was modified in 
actual operation, there is no question but that these con- 
ferences were directly responsible for the bulge in in- 
dustrial operations in the Spring of last year. 


Hand Made Prosperity 


Furthermore, constructive forces in the 1930 market had 
much material out of which to manufacture optimistic 
financial and investment sentiment. In addition to the 
prospects that a full-fledged business depression was going 
to be halted in its tracks and dissipated into thin air for 
the first time in the annals of the world’s industrial history, 
the sponsors of stocks had good reports of corporate earn: 
ings hanging over from the boom year of 1929. And the 
stimulating effects of the nation’s “hand made prosperity” 
scheme were fully reflected in the then current business 
news and in monthly and first quarter statements of cor- 
porate income. Under the circumstances there was more 


concern about getting stocks in the event that the great 
prosperity making experiment proved to be successful than 
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there was apprehension about paying the cost of the ex- 
periment if it should fail. 

Among these more fundamental elements, there is a de- 
cided reversal in the situation extant at the present time. 
In the first place there is much less artificial respiration 
used or even needed to keep business alive. To be sure, 
the patient does not look any too well, but at least we see 
him at his honest-to-goodness worst. Neither is there much 
mystery about how poor corporate earnings really can be in 
terms of the most modern depression measurements. 
Financial reports hanging over from last year disclose about 
all there is to know on the subject of how badly our large 
industrial corporations fared in hard times. 

Even in making comparisons it is possible to make 
intelligent allowance for the “doped” earning power of the 
early part of 1930. Furthermore the first quarter of 1931, 
with its continued low industrial earnings, its deficits here 
and dividend reductions there, reflects fully and impres- 
sively, the long delayed “cost” of attempting to stem the 
natural course of economics by artificial barriers. Busi- 
ness that was uneconomically pressed into the first half of 
1930 out of sentimental or patriotic motives might have 
brought larger profit margins to everybody concerned if 
it had been spread a little thinner, but more evenly, over 
the full year. 

Perhaps the most important favorable comment that one 
could make concerning the present advance in stock prices 
therefore is the fact that it has materialized in the face 
of a complete and intelligent realization of how badly im- 
paired corporate earning power really is. The 1931 spring 
rise is certainly not borne on past glories. 


From A New Basis 


So far, we have seen enough to realize that important 
differences appear in this contrasting picture of the stock 
market last year and the stock market in 1931. And there 
is more to be said. The market in each of these periods 
has started from a different base. The early 1930 stock 
market rise started from a level of 1928 prices. The 
current movement started from a base that is more ac- 
curately associated with 1926 prices, both as far as rep- 
resentative individual issues are 


so has not dissipated the abundance of capital available for 
investment. 

From the strictly market standpoint, there are elements 
of similarity between 1930 and 1931 that must be con- 
ceded to be of more than superficial interest in their influ- 
ence on the current trend of prices. Both periods followed 
at the heels of price declines, which were sufficiently drastic 
to hold elements of market panic in them. In order to pro- 
vide a market for stocks under such circumstances, it be- 
came necessary for banking interests and other sponsors of 
the market to buy stock in for support purposes. Trans 
actions of this nature are essentially temporary in intent 
and stock acquired in supporting prices is usually not long 
retained. It finds its way back to the market upon the first 
major advance in prices. There was probably more sup- 
port stock carried into 1930 than was carried into the 
present year, but nevertheless this is a factor to be con- 
sidered in the present market situation. 


Support Stock 


The sale of support stock makes it essential to main- 
tain a market that would be favorable for distribution. 
Stocks that are taken in during a severe decline become 
lodged with many different individuals and groups—pro- 
fessional traders, banking interests, pools and speculators. 
Naturally the distribution of such holdings is governed 
by many different ideas and purposes, so that the “lighten- 
ing process” may become a rather long-drawn-out affair. 
But when the major portion is completed, the market must 
be expected to have a rough spot to go through. Usually, 
some such condition results in a definitely reactionary move- 
ment. 

A thoroughly disinterested point of view relative to the 
current market situation, must recognize that the present 
market has at least one factor—namely this disposition of 
support stock-—in common with the early 1930 market. 
At its worst, it might produce a rather nasty break, prob- 
ably of short duration from the standpoint of time but quite 
disturbing to the speculative element while it lasts. Under 
the most favorable circumstances, however, the disposi- 
tion of support stock might be accomplished in about 
equal proportion to new buying of 

for more or less permanent 





concerned and the usual market 





“averages” as well. 

A similar revaluation must be 
recognized in other directions. 
For instance, brokers’ loans as re- 
ported by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York were around 
3,350 million dollars at the start 
of 1930. At the end of the first 
quarter they had increased to ap- 
proximately 4,000 million. This 
year opened with brokers’ loans at 
1,880 million dollars and they have 
not yet reached 2,000 million, with 


The performance of the stock market 
during the first quarter of the year 
shows a striking similarity on the sur- 
face to last year’s market. But are the 
fundamentals the same? Mr. Miller 
takes up this question, in the accom- 
panying market analysis, and discloses 
factors which have an important bear- 
ing on the current market prospect. 


retention on favorable long term 
prospects for the market. In that 
event, the process might have little 
more visual evidence than perhaps 
a period, or successive periods, of 
irregularity with moderate price 
declines. 

In either case, such an after- 
math to an early year uptrend 
would again bear resemblance to 
the record of 1931, but the simi- 
larity will in all probability end 


there. In other words, while sub- 





—=—— stantially lower levels may ma- 





the first quarter coming to an end, 
in spite of the rise of some thirty 
points in the market averages during the period. 

Similar readjustments are to be seen in the money 
markets. Call money now renews at 1/2 per cent as com- 
pared with 2!) per cent a year ago. More significant is the 
rate of commercial borrowing. Sixty-day commercial bills 
today command a 1!4 to 2 per cent rate. A year ago, this 
class of paper was quoted at 3! to 334 per cent and even 
then was considered inordinately cheap.' At such low 
levels, money rates lose much of their significance in a com- 
parison, but seem to indicate unmistakably the fact that 
the financial and business depression of the past year or 
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terialize in the near future, par- 
ticularly as the first quarter earnings and the continued leth- 
argy of business come more in evidence, fundamentally the 
case for a longer range market uptrend rests on a 
far sounder base than was the case a year ago. Under 
such circumstances, however, it will prove the part of wis- 
dom to exercise considerable patience — refraining from 
buying on strength or in the early stages of weakness, and 
awaiting more extended liquidation for discriminating ac- 
quisition of investment stocks which can safely be held until 
such time as business achieves the recovery for which it is 
ultimately destined. 
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Selling American Cars 


to the 


W orld 


Expansion of Foreign Markets a Vital Necessity for 


Domestic Manufacturers How Much Progress 
Has Been Made?—-What Are the Prospects? 


By Ratpex L. Woops 


ECAUSE the continued expansion of foreign markets 
for our automobiles spells the difference between 
meagre and generous profits for our motor in- 

dustry, it is well, at this turn in the economic road, to 
survey the world’s commercial highways in an effort to 
gauge their ability to absorb the traffic we are routing in 
their direction. 

Unquestionably the roads our motors must travel to reach 
these foreign markets are in some instances bumpy and 
jagged. Other require detours and have dangerous curves. 
A few have signs reading, “Private Property—No Tres- 
passing.”” Thus it promises to be an intricate and exacting 
drive. Yet the chauffeur of American enterprise gives 
promise of being equal to the complexities and difficulties 
of the expedition. 

First, let us understand the general background of the 
situation. We must recognize why the full prosperity of 
our automobile industry has such a vital relation to the 
development of foreign markets. This may be summarized 
briefly by stating that the success of our huge motor in- 
dustry has been based on mass production. And success- 
fully to employ mass production, we must have broad mar- 
ket outlets for the large volume it produces. 

Since the domestic car market has, for the present, at 
least, a rather clearly defined saturation point, and since our 
mass production of automobiles exceeds this maximum, we 
must seek foreign markets where the surplus can be profit- 
ably disposed. To the extent our motor manufacturers suc- 
ceed in marketing their cars in foreign lands their profits 
will increase, because they are thereby selling their surplus 
production. 

The fact that the motor in- 


they have marketed a substantial percentage of their total 
production for a given year. After they have passed that 
point their earnings increase at a far greater ratio than their 
production. In other words, the per unit cost of production 

t decreases and the per unit margin of profit increases as the 

* volume of output becomes higher. This is the characteristic 

“advantage of mass production. A major problem it creates 
is the sale of the surplus which remains after the domestic 
needs are satisfied. Hence the importance of foreign mar- 
kets from a profit standpoint. 

It is a significant and interesting fact that as the tide of 
our prosperity rose from 1921 to 1929 our automobile 
exports enjoyed a parallel expansion. The peak came in 
1929, with a total of 546,202 passenger cars and trucks 
sold abroad, exclusive of exports from American-owned 
plants in Canada and not including American automobiles 
assembled at foreign plants. 

Although our 1930 automobile exports dropped more 
than 50 per cent, no one familiar with world economic 
conditions during the past year expected otherwise. Fur- 
thermore, for the purpose of plotting the course ahead, it 
would avail little to use as a yardstick a year that 
was as abnormally bad as most of 1929 was abnormally 
ood, 

. Before we become involved in a discussion of those 
fundamentals which enable and induce people abroad to 
buy our automobiles, let us assure ourselves that there are 
actually enough potential customers to make the quest 
worthwhile. 

If we compare the rest of the world with the western 
hemisphere from the standpoint of automobile ownership, we 

find that it has about four times 





dustry’s prosperity is dependent 
on maximum production is 
aptly illustrated by the Chrysler 50 
report for 1930. This com- 45 
pany’s sales during 1930 de- 
creased 44.5 per cent whereas 
their net profits fell from $4.94 r 
per share for 1929 to 5 cents ¥ 

4 


BB PAssencen cans 


QJroton trucks 


per share for 1930, or a drop 
of 98.8 per cent. 

In this report we have proof 
of the soundness of the proposi- 
tion that the great majority of 
our automobile manufacturersdo 
not begin to make a profit until 
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as many motor vehicles as all 
other countries combined. More 
than nine-tenths of the 26,461,- 
000 automobiles on the Ameri- 
can continent are in the United 
States. Against this United 
States figure, all Europe has 
only 4,000,000, Asia 402,000, 
Africa 290,000, and Oceania 
741,000 automobiles. 

To put it more graphically, 
Europe has 786 automobiles for 
every 100,000 of population. In 
Asia there are only 40 cars for 
every 100,000, and Africa 213, 
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whereas in the United States there are 20,525 cars for 
every 100,000 persons. 

It is unlikely that anyone of discernment would, upon 
examining these figures, conclude that our motor industry 
was suffering from a lack of foreign sales prospects for their 
cars. The whole civilized world is its market. Given sound 
economic and political conditions in these various nations 
and parts of the world, and not too many or too severe 
restrictions on its activities, the merchandising genius of 
America will play an increasingly large part in these 
markets as the present decade unfolds itself. 

In endeavoring to determine the possibilities in foreign 
markets for our automobiles, it is not logical merely to infer 
what has been accomplished in the past. The whole prob- 
lem of securing profitable markets abroad for our motors is 
inextricably bound up with such vital questions as the po- 
litical stability, economic condition, standards of living, tar- 
iffs, highway developments, and competition from home in- 
dustries, of the various nations of the world. Each nation 
is a separate problem because each presents to the exporter 
a different set of 
conditions. These 
conditions are in 
a constant state 
of flux. But an 
understanding of 
them at a given 
time should fairly 
indicate what 
countries will say 
“Yes” to the prac- 
iced wooing of 
our automobile 
industry. It is not 
practicable at this 
time separately to 
survey each coun- 
try. What we can 
do is to get a pan- 
oramic view of 
the scene and in 
that way acquire 
an understanding 
of the problem in 
its larger and 
more general as- 
pects. Thus 
equipped, it is 
possible to estimate with some degree of accuracy the meas- 
ure of success our automobile industry will experience be- 
yond our continental borders. 


Courtesy, General Motors Export Co. 


The Opel Motor Works in Germany 


World Conditions Comprehensively to discuss the 
world’s economic condition 
would require a treatise. But 
there are certain conditions of 
recent occurrence which seem to indicate a general tend- 
ency. Of first importance is the slight but significant in- 
clination of the world’s gold supply to distribute itself 
more equally. Probably of next importance is the check in 
the sickening drop of the world silver market. These are two 
fundamental requisites for a return of the world economy 
to firmer ground. 

Another change of more than passing importance was 
sounded by Gates W. McGarrah, president of the Bank 
for International Settlements, when he advocated a spread- 
ing out of the liquid capital now concentrated in the 
United States and France by putting it to work on long 
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term loans and foreign credits. It may be supposed that 
Mr. McGarrah’s voice is the voice of international bankers 
in general. Already his suggestion has been acted upon 
with beneficial results. 

In general the world appears to have definitely passed 
the worst of its sick spell. While no meteoric recovery is 
expected, it is the consensus that we may confidently look 
forward to a reasonably consistent upward economic trend, 
providing no serious political disturbances interfere. On 
this score it is gratifying to note currently a general sub- 
siding of unrest as evidenced in the recent dispatches which 
report the decline of the Hitler faction in Germany, the 
truce between Gandhi and the English Government, the 
highly important naval agreement just consummated between 
France and Italy, the apparent end of revolts in Latin- 
America, the squelching of revolution in Spain, the faint 
signs of stability of China, and the continuance of strong 
governments in France, England, Italy and most other 
countries. In general, no drastic social or political changes 
impend in any important countries. 

Thus we may 
with justification 
inquire into those 
conditions which 
have a more spe- 
cific application to 
the sale of our 
cars to the varied 
people of the 
world. 

The chief bar 
to the immediate 
large scale devel- 
opment of for- 
eign markets for 
our cars has been 
the limited pur- 
chasing power of 
the people. This 
is a factor which 
is losing its force 
with the progress 
of the world to- 
wards industriali- 
zation, and par- 
ticularly towards 
the American 
high wage theory 
which Henry Ford is so forcefully demonstrating to Europe. 

The social and political unrest which seems to be the con- 
comitant of economic ills has a value, in that it stirs back- 
ward and shortsighted industrialists and governments to bet- 
ter the living standards of the masses. Thus, following 
every major depression, living standards tend to reach 
higher levels than before. It is reasonable to suppose that 
the present instance will prove no exception. The ogre of 
Communism will no doubt continue to stimulate both in- 
dustry and government in their efforts to better the lot of 
the people in order to keep out the destructive doctrines 
of the Soviet. 

What the raising of living standards abroad will mean 
to the sales of our automobiles may be calculated in a gen- 
eral way by the exercise of a little vision. For instance, in 
the United States there is one car to every 4.6 persons. If 
within a decade or two the European ratio of one car to 
every 69 persons could be raised to one car for every 20 
persons, still only 25 per cent of the United States ratio, 
it would mean a total of 16,000,000 additional cars sold to 
those countries, not including normal replacements, This 

(Please turn to page 788) 
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The Investor and the Business Man View 
the Bank’s Divers Affiliates and Ask: 


q Banker or Security Dealer—Which? 


A Bank’s Real Job 


By James G. Strrone of Kansas 


Ranking Republican Member of the House of Representatives, 
Committee on Banking and Currency 


F there were not many evidences that 
American bankers are in a chastened 
mood, I would hardly dare to essay 

this commentary on our banks and their 
tendencies. It is noticeable, however, that 
since October, 1929, the bankers have not 
been quite so sure as they were of their 
financial prescience and infallibility. I 
think that when they reflect that the specu- 
lative boom in securities was based on bank 
credit in the first instance and that a com- 
paratively small group of banks could 
have prevented it, they must feel that our 
present business woes are at least in part 
due to their mistakes. To put it mildly, 
it might be said that the banks, which 
take it upon themselves to be counsellors 
to other business elements and founts of 
prudential wisdom for the safe and sane 
conduct of commerce, consumed little of 
their own cautious advice in the year pre- 
ceding the great debacle. Looking back 
on that period, one might be pardoned 
if he were to intimate that the shepherds 
of the commercial flock were not exces- 
sively faithful to their duties. 

I hope that whatever strictures I may 
make upon banks and bankers, it will be 
understood that I am not a political or economic radical 
and that what I say is said in a spirit of friendly and 
helpful criticism. In fact, the general indictment I bring 
against the banks is that they have not been conservative 
enough. They have been too “progressive” and have be- 
come, for money making purposes, something far more 
than proper banks. 


Banker and Counsellor? 


I am now referring, of course, to commercial banks 
When I say that they have been too progressive I mean 
that they have overleaped the proper limitations of their 
functions. A commercial bank, a bank of deposit, properly 
exists to serve the: financial needs of business. It is the 
custodian of the funds of its patrons and upon the founda- 
tion of the cash ent-usted to it is authorized by law to rear 
a credit structure of ten-to-one. As the dispenser of this 
collective credit it is incumbent upon the banker to be 
familiar with the affairs of his borrowers. He necessarily 
becomes an advisor. As such he should be without preju- 
dices that may be inimical to the best interests of his de- 
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positors and borrowers, as well as of the 
community at large. 

The rapid evolution of our commer- 
cial banks into practically every field 
of finance, and investment and _ busi- 
ness control has resulted in an impair- 
ment of the value of their counsel 
and advice and consequently of the 
soundness of their general policy. In my 
opinion a commercial bank should not 
be a trust company, an interested dealer 
in stocks and bonds, an investment com- 
pany, an investment trust or a mortgage 
bond concern. It should not be engaged 
or involved in any kind of speculation. 
To say that these activities are conducted 
through affiliated companies instead of 
actual departments is to beg the question. 


Banks .As Department Stores 


A bank with a string of trust com- 
panies and investment companies and 
what not is bound to have interests to 
serve that may and must conflict with 
those of the bank proper. How much 
prudent and judicial advice is injected 
into’ the transaction when the cashier 
of a bank advises a patron to put his investment funds 
into an investment company project fathered by his bank, 
or into bonds underwritten and peddled by its invest- 
ment company, or into some venture in which its trust 
company is involved as trustee? How much impartial advice 
is in evidence when a bank advises its patrons to subscribe 
to some flotation which it has underwritten? The fact 
is that when a bank of deposit becomes a dealer in anything 
but money and credit it is entering the securities mer’ 
chandise business. It has financial commodities to sell for 
profit. Its advice is almost certain to be colored, and its 
functions as a collector and distributor of the community s 
credit are likely to be distorted by self-interest arising from 
other activities. Of course, I am not referring to invest 
ment bankers, proper, who are legitimate and necessary 
distributors of securities. oe. 

A most deplorable aspect of American banking is its 
close affiliation with the stock exchanges. The great banks 
of New York, which dominate the trend of American bank: 
ing, are too deeply involved in speculative activities to be 
entrusted with the financial mentorship of the nation, and 
yet they actually occupy that position. The cash position 
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of the great Wall Street banks is actually controlled from 
day to day by their stock market relations. In other words, 
their cash reserve position is regulated by speculative con- 
trols, instead of substantial business controls. They call 
stock exchange loans if they need cash and put them 
out if they have a surplus of cash. It is inevitable that 
institutions that are in such close mechanical relations with 
speculation must be profoundly influenced by it—even to 


the point of confusing it with productive industry and: 


trade. They come to think that stock speculation is a pri- 
mary business. 

Only through some such psychological aberration as that 
is it possible to explain why the banks were party to the 
enormous inflation of security prices that marked 1928 and 
1929. As cool, and impartial observers of American busi- 
ness, which they should have been, they would have known 
that the new era talk was only old error and that the in- 
trinsic values of the properties listed in the stock exchanges 
had not doubled within a few years. They should have 
known that the substantial products of the nation and the 
income of its citizens had not doubled and trebled with 
tiker-tape perforations. They had access to data that 
would have told them that domestic transport had remained 
static for years, that agriculture was waning and construc- 
tion receding, that chronic unemployment was steadily 
mounting. 


The business figures that were growing were mostly , 


those of the security quotations, which were due to the 
expansive force of speculative bank credit. There was 
no commodity speculation; real estate, as a whole had 
been inert for years. The general price level had been 
slowly descending for some time. I call attention to these 
facts because I want to point out that bankers as a group 
have no dependable alibi in the excuse that it is impossible 


to distinguish between loans y ie 


that are made for ordinary 
business purposes and those 
that are intended for specu- 
lation. 

The only rampant specula- 
tion on the whole horizon was 
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the crazy stock market. Eschewing the advice that they so 
often give their customers about avoiding all investments 
that pay more than 6 per cent they lent money freely for 
purely speculative purposes at rates as high, as the boom 
progressed, as 10 and 20 per cent. It is true that their 
loans appeared to be the safest that can be found, being 
secured by supposedly quickly convertible securities. But 
their weakness was that they were loans on pyramided valu- 
ations that had been made by previous loans. In other 
words the banks, or some of them (I am glad to say that 
there are notable exceptions), built up fictitious values on 
which they made correspondingly increased loans. 

If you want to know how safe these loans turned out 
to be find out how much frozen credit some of the banks 
have on hand eighteen months after the crash. 

When a bank is tied up to the stock market, directly 
and indirectly; is involved in a maze of distracting interests, 
arising from trust functions, its own investment company, | 
businesses that it owns or controls but does not understand, 
the merchandising of securities, the formation and admin- 
istration of investment trusts, the clique-interest domination 
of concerns that it finances, to say nothing of the inevitable 
involvement of its officers in speculative ventures on their 
own account, it becomes a frail reed for the support of 
legitimate business. The business man has about as much 
chance of reasonable credit allowances and impartial advice 
from such an institution as he has of impartial buying 
counsel from a merchant who is also the manufacturer of 
much of his stock. One doesn’t expect disinterested advice 
from an automobile salesman, because his self-interest is 
obvious and avowed. I don’t see much difference between 
the automobile salesman and the banker who advises you to 
put your money into the securities he is backing, except 
that the latter’s self interest is never avowed and not al- 
ways obvious. 

After 1929 bankers, as a class, cannot claim 
the genius of prophecy nor the right of 
business mentorship. They did not fore- 
see or, at least, proclaim what was coming 
in that year, and it was many months after 
the crisis before they began to see the out- 
lines of what had happened and what would, 
(Please turn to page 786) 














“Now Don’t Quote Me, 
But—” 


As Reported by the “Itinerant Economist” 


A $50 Suit for Overhead 


“The trouble with business,” said the prosperous cor- 
poration lawyer, who has had no trouble with his business, 
“is that it got to enjoy putting up a front. Take me, for 
instance; there was a time after I had attained about as 
much of an income as any man ought to have for the good 
of his immortal soul and the health of his mortal body when 
the outside price I paid for a suit of 
clothes was $50. This one I have on cost 
$180. What do I get out of the $130 
difference? Nothing but the satisfaction 
of a silly vanity that I ought to be 
ashamed of. All my other expenditures 
have increased in a somewhat like ra- 
tio, with the same hollow satisfaction. 
During the fat years all business took to 
wearing $180 suits, so to speak, and it 
hates to go back to the $50 apparel. But 
it is inevitable, and the sooner the re- 
adjustment comes all along the line the 
better it will be. People won't trade 
their 50-cent dollars for others’ 200-cent 
dollars. ‘Overhead’ is the suit of busi- 
ness. By cutting it judiciously the loss 
of profits that would otherwise have fol- 
lowed the transaction of the same physi- 
cal volume of business at lower prices is now being offset 
to a considerable degree in many companies. Moreover, 
about the only way to get money income up to what it was 
is to cut prices and expenses to the level demanded by the 
times. For a sober year or two business will be compelled 
to think more about volume at money's worth and less 
about price at volume’s loss.” 


How to Sell More Wheat 


I met a big flour miller from Minneapolis whose ideas of 
what is the matter with business jibed with those of the 
corporation lawyer. “The Northwestern Miller hit it 
at ook he declared, “when it said that the trouble with 
wheat prices is not too much wheat but too little bread. 
The world is going more or less hungry, and right here in 
the United States there are underfed people because 5-cent 
wheat is making 10-cent loaves. Farmers are feeding cheap 
wheat to cattle when millions of people can't afford enough 
high-priced bread. A universal 5-cent loaf would solve the 

roblem of surplus wheat and deficient food. There is no 
illustration of the destructiveness of faulty distribu- 

tion than the ioaf of bread. The consumer pays five cents 
for bread and another nickel for celophane, advertising, 
wasteful physical distribution, excessive dealers’ profits, 
high wages for low work, etc. Meantime, the producer of 
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the essential part of the bread, the wheat, produces it at a 
loss. I am a competent critic, for it is notorious that the 
miller’s profit is negligible and that the price of flour follows 
the price of wheat. Neither am I indicting bakers or mer- 
chants—bread is simply an outstanding illustration of the 
failure of business to solve the distribution problem. 

“But it looks to me as if we were putting too much ex- 
pense into the frame of the merchandising picture, when 
people cry for bread and we give them 
non-edible frills.” 


Democratization of Corporations 


The president of a corporation that is 
wonderfully popular, although its nature 
fits it for unanimous objurgation, re- 
marked that great corporations, no mat- 
ter how much their business may be con- 
sidered private, are really public institu- 
tions. “Such a corporation as ours,” he 
mused, “must properly be regarded as 
an implement of the public—as a substi- 
tute, in fact, for direct ownership and 
operation by the state. Carried to the 
nth degree, you could have a corporation 
like ours listing the entire personnel of the nation in its 
ownership and serving it just as truly as a governmental 
department or bureau, and more efficiently. In fact we 
have our stock so widely distributed now that our whole 
administrative and policy attitude is determined by the 
public rather than that of any group or clique of stock- 
holders. It sounds quixotic but I can tell you that what 
the common man is thinking and saying. about us weighs 
more heavily with us than the voice of the largest stock- 
holder.” 

“But does not the extension of great corporations to em- 
brace the entire economic life of the nation, tend to nullify 
the advantage of political democracy through substitution 
of a sort of job slavery that makes us industrial subjects 
even though we are political citizens?” I asked. 

“We do not and, in my opinion, cannot have corpora’ 
tions run by a plebiscite of the employes, but the arbitrary 
industrial tyrant is fading with the passing of individual 
ownership of business. The stock exchanges are dissemi- 
nators of democracy. It is true that several hundred thou- 
sand employes may seemingly have little to do with the 
control of their corporation, but don’t forget that those 
individuals have votes that may determine governmental 
policy, and in the last analysis there is nothing that govern- 
ment can not dominate. I firmly believe that there is an 
increasing number of executives of great corporations who 
are more and more possessed by the idea that they are 
public servants—not elected by popular vote, to be sure, 
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but with much the same responsibilities and obligations as 
if they were. Further development in that direction will 
be the American answer to communism. We are working 
out our own way of industrial democracy.” 


Was Congress Worth It? 


“There is no doubt,” said a congress 
man on his way home, “that Congress 
is unwelcome when it assembles and 
Godsped when it adjourns. It has come 
to be looked upon as a necessary evil at 





trary to the facts. You would think that the five and six 
million share days on the New York Stock Exchange would 
be in times when stocks were yielding anywhere from six 
to 20 per cent on the investment, and that the days when 
the floor would be as lonely as a business 
man’s club at night would be in those 
periods when the return sinks as low as 
2 per cent. Actually, people rush to 
buy when stocks are obviously over- 
priced and fly from the market as from 
a pest when they are underpriced. 
The greater the bargains the less the 
buying. Another foolish thing — peo- 
ple do their margin speculating when 
the price curves look like steeples and 
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best and an unmitigated nuisance at 
worst. A tradition has grown up that 
a session of Congress is a major factor 
in bad business influences. There is a 
good deal to justify the tradition, but 
when you get down to cases, you find 
that every public act of Congress bene- 
fits some business and that most acts 
have some business motive; also that 
most failures to act are similarly prompted. Wall Street 
didn’t like the soldiers’ bonus law but millions of citizens 
thought it was a grand thing for business. Comfortable 
citizens found fault with our laws for the relief of drought 
sufferers, but millions of others acclaimed them as business 
salvation. The oleomargarine makers howled when we told 
them that their imitation butter must be left uncolored but 
millions of dairymen and country merchants called us 
blessed and friends of business. Half the business world 
acclaimed the tariff act and the other half denounced it. 
The utility people frothed over the Muscle Shoals bill, but 
were silent as the grave over their reckless contribution to 
a condition of affairs that made that bill’s passage possible. 
Most of the business men who have so much time to de- 
nounce us for what we do and don’t do have no time to 
attend the primaries and committee mectings and conven- 
tions back home that usually determine our course before 
we are elected. We do on the whole what we are elected 
to do. Most of the fault-finding with Congress comes 
back to the fault-finders to roost. It is really an arraign- 
ment of democracy, or at least of democracy in an age 
when economics overshadows politics, but fails to go into 
politics. It is an arraignment of business, which finds time 
to attend to everything but the fundamental business of 
politics. And talking about business, 
look at what a mess business has made 
of business these last few years! Con- 
gress couldn’t have done worse with a 











mandate to wreck the business structure.” 


The Simple Rule of Success 


One of those rare men who has 
amassed in early middle life a fortune 
of huge proportions by observing the 
simple and self-advertising rule of buy- 
ing securities when everybody wants to 
sell and selling them when everybody 
wants to buy, said, as he lit a corona 
perfecto without offering me one: 
‘This business of money making is 
mostly a matter of understanding mob psychology. Wasn't 
it Carlyle who said that England contained thirty million 
people, mostly fools? The crowd is always wrong. In 
consequence, the trend of the stock market is often con- 
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buy outright when they are as flat as the’ 
Hackensack meadows. When the risks 
are big they devour them; when they 
are small they refuse them. Very few 
escape the mob mind. The mass suckers 
when a boom goes wild are about as 
numerous proportionately among the 
high-brows of finance as among the ama- 
teurs of speculation. When the wise guys join the mob look 
out! That was a sure sign of catastrophe in 1929. Look at 
the almost unanimous list of ‘authorities’ who were smugly 
predicting the indefinite continuation of the boom when it 
was already cracking.” 





Pot of Gold in the Shop 


“I noticed the other day,” said a broker, “that a trucking 
contractor who used to spend considerable time wearing out 
his trousers’ seat and the varnish on our board room chairs, © 
was found driving a taxicab. He tarried too long, but he is 
doubtless doing his best to achieve a comeback. We miss 
a lot of people who used to be good customers. They are 
too busy making a living to have either time or money for 
us. They have shaken off the get-rich-quick complex. 
That's bad for us, but it must be good for business. Al- 
though I say it, who from a selfish point of view ought 
not to say it, the speculative boom must have been a ter- 
rible drain on business management. It was bad enough 
for the direction of some of our biggest corporations to have 
most of their executives hovering over the ticker, telephone 
in hand; but the little business, dependent upon one man 
and he immersed in speculation, must have gone to pot. 
Cleaned of their profits, thousands of 
small business men went back to 
work with desperate energy and grim 
determination. Some of them have 
discovered that the pot of gold was 
right there in their shops all the time. I 
know several such who did a better busi- 
ness in 1930 than they did in 1929. Most 
small business men are small because of 
their limitations. They have one-track 
minds and limited talent. To succeed 
they must give all of their mind and the 
whole of their talent to their business. 

“One man had a sleepy little lumber 
business in a suburb and used to wait for 
contractors to amble in and make their 
own prices. Prodded by his debts, he 
made an alliance with a versatile car- 
penter-contractor and then canvassed his 
neighborhood, making practical suggestions for residential 
repairs and improvements and giving an estimate of the 
cost. To cut it short, my “retired” customer says he is 
now enjoying the best business he has ever had.” 
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Building Revival Calls for 


Financial Engineering 


New Type of Credit Structure Required to 
Meet Demands of America’s Pivotal Industry 


By Hersert U. Netson 
Secretary, National Association of Real Estate Boards 


long-term outlook for real estate activity and building 
revival may be grouped on the two sides of the bal- 
ance and weighed as something like this: 


| ares and influences affecting the immediate and 


Compelling Activity: Prospect of advance in general 
business.—Present low building costs.—Advance in or- 
ganization of the real estate and building business; con- 
sequent advances in financing methods and manufac- 
turing methods and cutting of consumer's costs.—Ad- 
vancing standards of living: Desire for more modern, 
more efhicient and more beautiful business quarters; de- 
sire for more modern and more efficient homes.—Nor- 
mal population increase—Normal depreciation and 
obsolescence of properties, and hence normal replace- 
ment need.—Continuing flow of population from non- 
urban to urban regions.—The pressure of popu- 
lation toward the suburbs. 

Retarding Activity: Enforced reduction of living stand- 
ards, or fear-induced abnormal suppression of expend- 
itures and satisfactions—Difficulty of procuring long 
term credit—High and inequitable tax costs.—Fear 
of overbuilding. 

Any bridge we are building to a new activity must have 

sound girders, if the investment public is to be induced to 
set its now wary feet upon it. The events of the past year 


and a half have made Main Street as conscious of the need 
of investment safeguards as it was, only a short time before, 
of stock market quotations. It is the public mood to depre- 
cate overbuilding quite as uncritically as it is the public 
mood under exhilarating conditions to overlook the relation 


of supply to demand. 


This is not without constructive effect. It has meant a 
‘completely revised conception of selling methods. Site ad- 
vantage must be weighed and measured analytically. We 
have learned to spell efficient management in large letters 
in relation to income-producing property. In mortgages 
the times have sculptured the need for examination of 
security in respect to future usefulness and demand. Un- 
sound appraisal methods have been laid bare, as, for ex- 
ample, the large margin for error or for downright mis- 
representation in “summation” appraisals, where land is 
valued separately from the building and the two amounts 
added to give the total estimated value. We are disabusing 
ourselves of the idea that the purchase of vacant residential 
lots, except for actual future use, is anything but a specula- 
tive venture. We are coming to dissociate home buying 
and home ownership from the speculative investment field, 
and to base it where it belongs, on the satisfactions which 
it brings for living, rather than on the “cheaper to own 
than to rent” consideration or on the speculative probability 
that values will appreciate. 








The Construction Prospect in Figures 
By THomas S. HoLtpEn 
Vice-President in Charge of Statistics and Research, F. W. Dodge Corp. 


At the beginning of the year the F. W. Dodge Corp. made an estimate of the total building and engineering 
work in the United States, for 1931, including low-cost new and alteration projects not recorded in construction con- 
tract awards, of $5,806,000,000—just a little under the total for 1930. Nothing has developed as the end of the first 
quarter approaches to show either that this estimate will be approximately realized or that it should be revised. 

Estimating the remaining eight days of the quarter, ax this is written, the record of contracts awarded in 37 
eastern states shows non-residential 41.5 less than in 1930, residential building 3.5 per cent and public works and 
utilities 13.5 per cent behind; with the total 25 per cent below 1930. If there is to be a real, even though moderate 


spring revival, it has been deferred until the second quarter. 


Residential building is the critical factor, being the first to revive after a depression. It shows signs of improve- 
ment; an upturn! in apartment building in New York, which started last August has continued, with the exception of 
a single month, and apartment building contracts in 37 states were large enough in February to give the entire residential 
class a slight lead in last February over that month of 1930, that was the first corresponding-month increase since 
August, 1928. Residential contracts for the first three weeks of March ran at about the same rate as a year ago. 


The preponderance of evidence is for 


ing more than a seasonal 


révival in residential building in the second 


quarter, including not only an increase in apartment projects but a measure of revival of small house building. 
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Above all, the dull times have laid bare two fundamental 
causes of present difficulties in the real estate field, both of 
them long existing, but ignored in a day when values were 
appreciating rapidly. Now in sober times we recognize 
that ineficiencies in distribution, forcing of the market, de- 
velopment of properties in advance of economic demand, 
the waste entailed by much of present methods and 
processes, are all of them rooted in the two fundamental 
causes: (1) The high and inequitable tax incidence on real 
estate, and (2) the high cost of financing under the present 
poor and ill-adjusted structure for long term credits. 

Our obsolete and inequitable taxation method tends to 
force development of real estate beyond immediate need. 
While our population was growing at the rate of 25% or 
30% a decade, and increment in values came to be ex- 


pected, naively, of all urban real estate holdings, wherever | 


they were placed, the growing disproportionate tax charge 
on real estate could be absorbed. But we have come to a 
situation in which va- 
cant property has to 
double in capital val- 
ue every fifteen years 
if it is going to pay 
any returns for carry- 
ing. As long as we 
have that we will 
have overdevelop- 
ment, followed by 
stagnation. Owners 
are constantly in a 
position of attempting 
to keep their heads 
above water in regard 
to carrying charges. 
The moment there 
comes an opening for 
the use of property 
people rush in to re- 
coup themselves for 
their expenditure. 

Our tax situation is 
the reason for alter- 
nate feast and famine 
in real estate. To 
cure this we need 
lower taxes on real 
property and we 
probably need differ- 
entiation between vacant and residential property on the 
one hand and property returning a revenue on the other. 
As far as income producing property is concerned we have 
need of a tax system that will adjust tax according to 
revenue. 


Courtesy, City Housing Corp. 


For the past five 
months there has ex- 
isted a situation in re- 
gard to real estate loans 
that reveals clearly the inadequacy of the country’s long 
term credit structure. The President put the entire propa- 
ganda force of the government back of a call for home 
building and wider home ownership. At the same time a 
considerable drop in building costs opened an unusual op- 
portunity. Commercial interest rates went down. Idle 
funds accumulated by the millions of dollars in the banking 
reservoirs. The business world stands ready to applaud any 
sign of renewed sound activity. Leading bankers uniformly 
protest that their institutions stand back of the movement 
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Long Term Credit Not 
for Commercial Banking 





One. of the New Type of Towns Designed to Meet the Requirements 
of the Modern Age 


to stimulate construction, if well, conceived, as a field for 
sound long term investment and the best present opening 
for renewed prosperity, and yet, when it comes to the actual 
loan—well, “try and get it.” All this does not mean 
hypocrisy. It means a great gap in our existing financial 
structure. Long term credit, in this country, is closely 
tied up with commercial banking. Savings banks and build- 
ing and loan associations, with no way open to them of re- 
funding their loans, are in a position of delimited useful- 
ness. When they have once loaned out their available 
funds they are through. When hard times come, and the 
commercial outlook is uncertain, commercial banks hesitate 
to tie up their funds in further mortgages. 

The application of commercial banking principles to real 
estate financing followed to a considerable degree up to the 
present time, makes frequent refinancing necessary. The 
man who negotiates a three-year or five-year mortgage on a 
house he is buying knows that it is probably going to be 
impossible for him to 
complete payment in 
that time according to 
contract. He must de- 
pend on refinancing. 
Outside of the added 
cost entailed, the ne- 
cessity of finding a 
new taker, midstream, 
is itself a hazardous 
element in such a ven- 
ture. Most home buy- 
ers who have had to 
transfer their mort- 
gages in the present 
business situation are 
finding it impossible 
to obtain money on 
the basis on which 
they originally under- 
took payment. A good 
many, under present 
pressure, are losing 
their equities. 

There should be a 
distinction between 
the handling of long 
term credit and com- 
mercial banking. They 
are functionally dif- 
ferent. Their risks differ. We need a long-term credit 
system so that the entire transaction involved in buying a 
home could be financed over an eighteen- to twenty-year 
period. And to serve best our national economic welfare, 
this long-term credit system should look to complete owner- 
ship, not to a mere 50 per cent equity with a load of fixed 
charges for the home buyer to carry as long as he lives, 
which is what home ownership, at present, in actual prac- 
tice, means. 





Such a system can be at- 
tained. To get it we need 
to mobilize the savings and 
credits available for long 
term investment. An institution could and should be 
developed by building and loan associations and mort- 
gage companies which would issue its bonds and ob- 
ligations against their mortgages, thus releasing capital 
for further loans. Such impounding of national assets, 
giving them maximum availability with minimum dis- 
arrangement from short-term credit fluctuations, would 


Opportunity for 
Constructive Financiers 
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help both building and loan institutions and banks. Its 
scope is indicated by the fact that the most recent. estimate 
of first mortgages outstanding on urban real estate totals 
over 25 billion dollars. Private building construction in the 
abnormally low year just past totaled according to the 
Dodge Corp. figures $3,293,500,000, of which residential 
construction—at a time when it looked to be standing 
still (it was off 42 per cent from the preceding low year) 
—totaled $1,240,000,000, commercial building (off 32 per 
cent from the 1929 total) totaled $710,800,000, and mis- 
cellaneous low-cost structures and remodeling (including 
homes under the $5,000 mark) totaled $829,000,000. In 
the past year new real estate money in first mortgage real 
estate bonds, notes and stock transfers alone are recorded 
as totaling 192% million dollars. 

[Nothing is more contributive to a full flood of general 
business activity than active construction. The money that 
goes into buildings and engineering works is very largely 
for direct wages, and the rest goes for the most part into 
the purchase of materials and equipment which are drawn 


ultimately from  thou- 


The most hopeful present feature of the real estate and 
construction industry is the intelligent search for new 
processes. New devices, new materials, new cutting of 
corners, better technic approaches to mass production, are 
constantly coming up, especially in residence building. 
There may be mentioned Grosvenor Atterbury’s experi- 
ments, which found that a factory-made section of wall, 
put in place, cost $45, including overhead charges as com- 
pared with a cost of over $85 for a brick or terra cotta 
section of the same size, and Robert Tappen’s steel frame 
houses which can be erected in a period of three days. 
Some of the experiments have been dissapointing. Some 
are going to be successful. 

As various authorities have pointed out, the process of 
home building has for twenty years been moving from 
the site, back to the factory. It has been going on piece- 
meal. We hardly realize how far the action has already 
taken place. Scores of things about a house are delivered 
factory-made and assembled—cabinet work, trim, doors, 
windows. This process is now being accelerated, and will 

continue to be acceler- 





sands of sources, all giv- 
ing employment to pro- 
ductive and service labor 
and invested capital. It 
can be said without 
qualification that if an 
estimate recently pub- 
lished in the Department 
of Commerce “Com- 
merce Reports” that of 
the eleven billions of 
world building and con- 
struction projects in 
1931, around eight 
billions will be un- 
dertaken in the United 
States, should be justified 
by the event, the end of 
the year would find this 
country fully restored to 





ated. We can look for- 
ward to a dwelling as- 
sembled in 30 days, in- 
stead of three or four 
months. This is prob- 
ably the heralded “fac- 
tory-made house,” and 
not the house put on 
trucks and delivered, al- 
though this also may have 
its use. With more rapid 
handling we may hope 
for a drastic reduction in 
high building costs. 
More efficient use of 
land for residential re: 
gions is furthered by 
modern platting, with 
blocks 1,000 feet or 
more long, notably cut- 





prosperity. The rail- Courtesy, City Housing Corp. 

roads and the basic in- 

dustries would be animated and the great contracting com- 
panies would pulse with new life. The consequences on 
securities, directly as well as indirectly benefited. would be 
most stimulating. Even last year building and construction 
projects, by the most conservative estimate, approximated 
six billion dollars and were of inestimable value in keepiag 
the depression from being catastrophic.—EbrTor. } 

In weighing the factors compelling or retarding real 
estate activity, either for the months immediately ahead or 
for the changed economic era to which we are adjusting 
ourselves, these are some pertinent considerations. 


Building material prices are reported 
as reduced from 15 to 60 per cent as 


Reduced 
Material Costs 


compared with 1923 costs. Residen. 
tial building costs are said to be lower 
by 25 to 35 per cent. As computed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, building materials showed a wholesale price 
index of 84.4 at the end of 1930, as against 96.2 at the end 
of 1929, and have been considerably the lowest shown since 
1926 when the index began to be compiled. None of the 
figures given, even by the best informed authorities, are 
necessarily a correct reflection of costs in any given com- 
munity. However, in almost any city the man who is 
ready to build can do so at a lower cost than he has been 
able to for the last seven or eight years. 
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ting utilities cost. The 
Regional Plan of New 
York in a pamphlet just published scoring our use of the 
building methods of Pharaoh’s time sponsors the statement’ 
that with proper street planning, standardization, and 1931 
construction efficiencies the cost of housing can be reduced 
50 per cent. It must be remembered that the shell of the 
ordinary house represents only about 50 per cent of the 
total cost of the completed residence. The land represents 
some 10 per cent, municipal improvements as sewers, water, 
gas, streets and pavements, 25 per cent, and cost of financing 
15 per cent. 


Another factor, more than embryonic, 
for a coming advance in the real estate 
industry is the tendency toward new 
forms of business organization, to make 
possible the delivery through one transaction of a complete 
job completely financed. The best thought of the business 
inclines to integration of the now distressingly separate serv 
ices of the architect, the realtor, the producer of materials, 
the contractor and sub-contractors, the utility supply com: 
panies, and the financing companies, in such a way as to 
concentrate responsibility for the finished product. It ought 
to be as simple to build a house as to buy an automobile. 

The coming of the mail order house into the field has 
accentuated this movement toward “vertical” organizations 
(Please turn to page 782) 
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Is Business Gaining More 
Than Seasonally? 


q Some Improvement Is Normal to the Spring Season, 
But More Than Usual Progress Is Necessary to 
Definitely Place Business in the Convalescent Stage 


By Henry RicHMoND 


There lies the question, for some acceleration is nor- 
mal during the early months of the year, even in 
depression. The critical point is whether or not the gain is 


B There ti is showing improvement. But how much? 


more than seasonal. If it is, there is definite assurance that.’ 


the convalescent phase of the business slump is under way. 
If it is not, then comfort must be taken from the thought 
that ground is not being lost as rapidly as it might be. 

This Spring, moreover, is of more than ordinary impor- 
tance for it is really the first Spring since the full gravity of 
the depression, which began in the middle of 1929, has 
been recognized. A year ago the country dwelt in a ‘fools’ 
paradise.” The decline in business was attributed to the 
severity of the stock market break which had taken place 
a few months previously and a successful outcome to the 
precarious operation of lifting oneself by the boot-straps 
was confidently expected. Later months provided the dis- 
illusionment which today is an element of strength, for 
when sentiment does change for the better under these con- 
ditions as it now undoubtedly has, the better feeling is al- 
most sure to be soundly based. Moreover, caution, the 
aftermath of all crashes, be they automobile or business, will 
operate to keep over-enthusiasm in check for some time. 


Technical Improvement 


That much of the country’s business is now stronger 
technically than in many months is clearly evident. There 
has been tremendous liquidation in both manufactured 
goods and securities; many of the weak sisters in both busi- 
ness and banking have been weeded out; and people are 
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forsaking speculation and returning to work as a remedy 
for their troubles. These are all factors of the utmost im- 
portance in any appraisal of nation-wide business condi- 
tions despite the fact that they remain statistically un- 
proven. Confirming this underlying betterment there have 
been visible gains in various industries. Steel operations, 
for example, have shown a persistent increase, although 
it must be admitted that the most recent evidence indicates 
a tendency to “level out.” There are signs of an upturn 
in-residential construction, while the textile industry which 
had been almost chronically depressed since the World War 
is currently enjoying quite a little boom all its own, al- 
though the level from which the improvement started was 
undoubtedly a low one. Electric power output, an im- 
portant indicator of general business conditions is also 
running less and less behind that of last year. 

Although it may be contended that much of this im- 
provement is seasonal only and that there still exist many 
dark spots of which probably agriculture, the railroads for- 
eign trade and employment are the most important, it should 
be remembered that when the sun first commences to shine 
through the clouds of depression there is no burst of illumi- 
nation. The rays strike a hilltop here and a field there, 
gradually spreading until the whole countryside feels the 
effects. Similarly when the thunderclouds first begin to 
roll up their effects are first seen in dark isolated patches 
which grow in size until everything is immersed in gloom. 
This is to say that while in the midst of a depression the 
first few bright spots possess a barometric value very much 
greater than their own importance and are entitled to be 
heavily weighted in any consideration of the future out- 
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look. When general business is at a low ebb, it is improve- 
ment that counts, the cause, be it in the season or elsewhere, 
need only be kept in mind as a check to over-enthusiasm 
for it plays a minor role. 


Steel Veers Toward Betterment 


At the present time, steel, one of the most basic indus- 
tries sheds a faint ray of encouragement through the 
gloom of depression. True the gains have been made 
from an exceedingly low level and have been almost 
tediously slow; but on the other hand, they have been re- 
markably steady. Steel ingot production from less than 4U 
per cent of theoretical capacity at the end of last year has 
gradually increased until the current rate is probably only 
slightly under 60 per cent of theoretical capacity. The aver- 
age daily rate during February was about 14 per cent higher 
than the January average, while the normal increase is only 
about 4 per cent. Similarly the average daily production 
of pig iron during February gained 10 per cent over the 
previous month, the average increase over a number of 
years being no more than 4 per cent. For this reason it is 
said that the steel industry is registering more than seasonal 
gains. It must not be forgotten, however, that both steel and 
iron. production for last month were lower than for any 
February since 1922, while the production of steel ingots 
during the first two months of the present year was 36 per 
cent lower that the corresponding period of 1930. The most 
favorable phase of steel situation, therefore, is not in the 
progress already recorded but rather in the prospect that 
activity will be prolonged and gradually upward during the 
present year. This would be the natural result of the 
caution now being exercised by buyers and the consequent 
tendency to delay purchasing as long as possible. Also it is 
thought that the peak of automobile production is likely to 
occur during May instead of toward the end of April as is 
the case usually. Steel prices, in which there has probably 
been as much public interest as in production figures, are 
still somewhat precariously situated despite the recent in- 
crease in quotations, although a sustained demand would 
entirely eliminate all anxiety on this score. 


Motors Gain Slowly 


Most of the gain in steel production is attributable to 
increased activity on the part of automobile manufacturers, 
the upturn in the building industry and a steady demand 
for pipe. The railroads are buying as little as possible, 
which in view of their tremendous maintenance expenses 
during the Spring of last year when they rallied to Presi- 
dent Hoover's business stabilization plan, is very little in- 
deed. Since January automobile production schedules in 
the United States and Canada have been gradually stepped 
up from about 168,000 units for this month to 230,000 
units in February and it is expected that the final results 
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for March will show a production of around 285,000 units, 
For April an output of 350,000 units would be entirely in 
line with present expectations. This would bring output 
for the first four months to around 1.1 million units which 
compares with 1,538,000 for the corresponding period of 
last year, a decline of nearly 30 per cent. This showing is 
undoubtedly poor but it must be remembered that last year 
under the artificial stimulus of business stabilization schemes 
production rose to heights fundamentally unwarranted. 

In the building industry, reports present an interest- 
ing contrast. Commercial construction of course is at 
an exceedingly low ebb, while public works and util- 
ity building are active and promise to equal the high 
totals of last year. Residential construction, which until 
last February had revealed a downward trend for more 
than two years now gives promise of forging ahead. 
Despite the fact that this division is still running behind 
the corresponding period of last year, it is believed that 
1931 will ultimately prove to have been a period of 
greater activity. Total construction will probably point 
upward in the second quarter benefiting not only the com- 
panies associated with building but also exerting a favor- 
able effect on general business. It is important to note the 
modern trend in building whereby copper, brass and other 
metals are being increasingly used in place of steel and 
stonework. The “Radio City” project in New York which 
is estimated to cost around $250,000,000 is not unlikely to 
confirm this trend and aluminum has been mentioned as 
having been scheduled for an important part. 


The Sick Industry Leads 


The pronounced improvement shown in the cotton textile 
industry appears to be due to a multitude of causes. In 
recent years there has been a marked reduction in the num- 
ber of spindles operated, which when coupled with a re- 
duction of working hours, low prices for cotton and a 
moderate revival in demand has resulted in a much im- 
proved technical position. Sales generally are greater than 
shipments and shipments are greater than production, with 
the result that stocks on hand are being steadily reduced 
all around. The menace of chronic overproduction from 
which the industry has suffered since the war, however, 
still exists, although it is obvious from the many drastic 
remedies put into effect that the danger is recognized, a very 
favorable factor in itself. If no consideration be given to 
the extremely low base from which the textile industry 
commenced its upward trend this is one of the few cases 
where it may be definitely said that an honest, more than 
seasonal gain is being made. 

Among the many factors which go to’ make up the out: 
look for general business perhaps the one causing most 
anxiety is the plight of the railroads. During 1930 the 
railroads of the country earned only 3.36 per cent on their 
property investment as against 4.95 per cent for the pre- 
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vious year. This was bad enough but worse followed for 
in January they earned at the rate of only 2.28 per cent 
on their investment, while for February the few roads on 


which reports are available show a decline in net operating 


income varying between 40 per cent and 65 per cent com- 
pared with the corresponding period of last year. To bring 
the record even further to date, it may be said that car 
loadings for every single week up to, and including the 
week ended March 14 have shown a decline in comparison 
with the corresponding week of last year, all of which in 
turn have shown declines in comparison with the corre- 
sponding week of 1929. Loadings, however, for the last 
two weeks registered a small increase over the previous 
week—pitifully small betterment from which little comfort 
can be derived. Because the railroads are not only im- 
mensely important as taxpayers, employers and consumers 
but provide an indispensable service to the country at large, 
it is obvious that their prosperity is a more than ordinarily 
important factor in our general prosperity and for this 
reason it should be assured by every legislative means pos- 
sible—something which has not yet been done. 


Commodity Stability Needed 


Commodity prices are also causing some apprehension 
but except in the case of certain farm products the alarm 
is probably less now than in some time. There are even 
isolated cases where large consumers have expressed a will- 
ingness to buy ahead, clearly indicating that the fear of 
lower prices is by no means universal. For example, Gen- 
eral Motors recently placed orders for such commodities as 
cotton, rubber, copper and tin, thereby filling its require- 
ments until next October. -Similarly, shortly after the begin- 
ning of the year American Radiator acted in a like manner 
by placing an order for 50,000 tons of pig iron. The situa- 
tion surrounding certain farm products, however, still verges 
on the chaotic. The Federal Farm Board’s formal announce- 
ment that it did not propose to extend its stabilization pur- 
chases of either wheat or cotton into the new crop, resulted 
in drastic price recessions: for these two commodities. 
It is estimated that the government’s loss in this noble 
experiment, which incidentally was class legislation of 
the rankest degree, will possibly exceed $200,000,000, 
all of which must be made up by the long suffering 
taxpayer. .That these stabilization purchases constituted an 
uneconomic and enormously costly futility is admitted by its 
managers in the statement “cannot follow a regular policy 
of buying at prices above the market, paying heavy storage 
and selling below cost” and that even if this were done “it 
would not in the long run be in the farmers’ own interest.” 

In the metal section of the commodity market, the out- 
look is still somewhat obscure. Copper prices have tended 
to vacillate, while those for other metals have shown little 
indication of stability. Silver, however, has been an 
exception, and one of the most encouraging developments 
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of recent weeks has been the recovery in the price of this 
metal. It is currently quoted about 30 cents an ounce 
against the low record made on February 10 of 253% cents. 
The improvement is attributed to the agreement reached 
between Gandhi and the British Government together with 
a steady decrease in production induced by the low price. 
Incidentally the prospect for tranquility in India is by no 
means the least of the recent favorable developments in for- 
eign fields, which have undoubtedly contributed to the gen- 
eral improvement in our own business sentiment. 


Mixed Trends 


The production of bituminous coal, which although still 
an important indicator of general conditions probably 
carries less weight than was the case in the past, registered 
a decline of nearly 20 per cent in February of the present 
year in comparison with the previous month while the usual 
decline is something over half this. The poor showing 
is accentuated by the fact that output during February 
was over 20 per cent under that of the corresponding 
month of last year. Reports from the machine tool 
trade are also disappointing. Shipments during Febru- 
ary registered a decline in comparison with the previous 
month whereas a considerable increase is usual. 

The trend in retail trade is mixed. Department stores 
and “5-and-10” chains have probably made a slight net gain 
in recent weeks when seasonal influences are taken into 
consideration but sales by mail order houses have cer- 
tainly registered a net loss, reflecting of course the deplor- 
able agricultural situation. From the oil industry reports 
are not reassuring. Overproduction, cutthroat competition 
and legal complications to any constructive co-operative 
development have all tended to cast a pall over the im- 
mediate outlook. We are entering, however, the period of 
greatest consumption and, knowing that every effort is now 
being made to solve the many problems, the present is cer- 
tainly not the time to forsake all hope. 

Summing up the various phases of business there is little 
actual evidence at the close of the first quarter that gains 
have been more than seasonal. The prospect for gradual 
improvement, however, is encouraging for it cannot be too 
strongly stressed that underlying betterment impossible to 
chart has undoubtedly taken place. In the foreign political 
field the outlook is less menacing; the public is at last 
signifying a willingness to make long-term loans; liquida- 
tion has been general and above all sentiment is better and 
“debunked.” General Business is a curiously delicate old 
gentleman, frail and susceptible to sickness, but nevertheless 
so hardy that to kill him is impossible. Factually, perhaps, 
it may be shown that the present Spring is affecting him 
only normally, but isn’t he perhaps sufficiently human 
not to be entirely amenable to statistical trends? Signs of 
his convalescence have been sought and found, Little is to 
be gained by an excessive scepticism. 
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Five Medium Grade Utility Bonds 
With Attractive Possibilities 


Current Low Prices of Medium Grade 
Issues Offer Attractive Profit Opportunities 


the bond market has rather ob- 

viously ignored any but the 
highest grade bonds. Because of this, 
many sound medium grade issues of 
corporations in strong financial and 
earnings position have dropped to 
levels which not only permit attractive 
income returns to the present pur- 
chaser but which should in many cases 
show handsome appreciation when con- 


Diet the past year or more 


ditions in the bond market are again. 


normal. The present condition in the 
bond market explains in part the 
anomaly of the depressed prices of this 
class of bonds, but other factors also 
enter such as lack of seasoning, tem- 
porary poor distribution, or frequently 
neglect of the investing public to ap- 
preciate the true status of the bond. 

Among the various groups the pub- 
lic utility industry presents some attrac- 
tive situations in medium grade bonds 
which commend themselves particularly 
because of the remarkable earnings 
stability shown by the industry in 
periods of depression as well as during 
periods of prosperity. Of the five is- 
sues described here, for instance, four 
showed interest requirements covered 


By Ronatp P. Hartwe.y 


by a higher margin or essentially the 
same margin in 1930, a year of de- 
pressed business conditions, as in 1929 
a year of prosperity. Regarding the 
fifth issue, while interest requirements 
were earned by a somewhat lower mar- 
gin, the latter even in 1930 was suf- 
ficiently large to be considered safe by 
ordinary standards of measuring this 
factor. 

All five of the issues are debenture 
bonds with no specific security in back 
of them, but all are the obligations of 
large utility systems of wide geographi- 
cal diversification of properties and 
demonstrated stability of earning power. 
Aside from the appreciation through 
higher prices which will very likely 
come about as conditions in the bond 
market again approach normal, four of 
the issues have additional profit possi- 
bilities either through a conversion fea- 
ture or through warrants for the 
purchase of equity stocks at specified 
prices. While these features are not 
of any immediate value at the present 
time because of the depressed prices of 
the equity securities, nevertheless the 
conversion privilege or the warrants are 
long term options on the equity stock 


and during the course of the next 
“bull” market may show large profits 
to the holders. 

The International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp. Conv. Debenture 4s due 
January 1, 1939, are the obligation of 
the largest American organization in 
the communications field operating in 
foreign countries. The program of ex- 
tensive expansion which the company 
has followed in recent years _s necessi- 
tated large scale financing which has 
taken the form of buth bonc and stock 
financing. Three differeut liond issues 
are outstanding but only .ne-4!4s of 
1939 have the conversion priy,, .. At 
recent price levels “he bond returns the 
purchaser a yield. .. 5.60% to maturity. 
The bond is currently convertible into 
common stock at 63.9 until July 1, 
1932, at 67 through July 1, 1935, and 
at 7014 a share until maturity. Con- 
version prices are subject to change in 
event of dilution through additional 
issue of common stock. Of the original 
offering of $56,911,400 a large por- 
tion has already been converted. The 
common stock is currently selling for 
about 37, but as the system recovers 
its earning power and again makes 








(1) Year ended June 80. 








International 
Tel. & Tel. Conv. 


(2) Twelve months ended Sept, 30. 


Five Attractive Utility Bonds With Speculative Possibilities 


International Cities Service 
Hydro-Electric Power & Light 
Deb. 4%s, 1939 Conv. Deb. 6s, 1944 Deb. 54s, 1952 


| rere rer Pere 4 91 83 
ee OP FIR bis an case cnncvice 5.60% 7.04% 7.05% 
oo || Eee Te trys 4.78% 6.60% 6.62% 
Interest Earned 1980 ............... 2.15 1,20 (2) 1.55 (1) 
Interest Earned 1929..............+.. 2.84 1,24 (8) 1.63 (1) 
Current Call Price .........cs.eeees 108% 105 1.08 
Gross Revenues ...............+-++- $104,818,954 $46,676,542 (2) $49,745,848 (1) 
Net after Expenses and Taxes...... 25,708,910 28,961,201 (2) 21,391,657 (1) 


(8) Nine months ended Deo, 31. 


Utilities Power Associated Gas 
& Lt. Deb. 5s, & Elee. Conv. 
(w. w.) Deb. 4%s, 1949 
74 70 
7.15% 7.52% 
6.77% 6.42% 
1.61 1,60 
1,45 1.68 
108 108 
$52,138,418 (2) $110,884,880 
19,878,785 (2) 47,016,761 
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progress, the stock will no doubt move 
into higher ground and carry with it 
this particular issue of bonds. 

The International Hydro-Electric 
System Convertible Debenture 6s, due 
April 1, 1924, are the obligation of one 
of the large utility systems with proper- 
ties, chiefly hydro-electric, in New Eng- 
land and in eastern Canada. In New 
England, its power system is the largest 
of any, and it supplies directly or at 
wholesale a population of more than 
2,500,000 located in over 250 com- 
munities in five states. The properties 
in Canada have undergone rapid de- 
velopment and their earning power is 
growing rapidly. Large gains in in- 
come are expected over the next few 
years based on long term contracts en- 
tered into with other companies. The 
bonds selling at 91 return a yield of 
7.04% to maturity but in addition are 
convertible into 19 shares of the class 
“A” stock for each $1,000 bond until 
April 1, 1939. The stock is currently 
selling for 29, but being an equity 
stock has excellent possibilities for ap- 
preciation as the earning power of the 
system becomes more fully developed. 

Cities Service Power & Light Deben- 
ture 54s, due November 1, 1952, the 
obligation of the public utility sub- 
sidiary of “re Cities Service Co. Elec- 
tric and 3‘servicés.are the chief ones 
rendered and prod‘ce over 90% of the 
total gross: revenues. The company 
serves app.; “imitely 2,600,000 people 
ina- ‘spread geographical territory 
with a .arge degree of industrial and 
agricultural diversifi “ion. The earn- 
ings have shown a steady growth so 
that the margin of safety in back of 
these debentures has constantly in- 
creased. The bonds are redeemable at 
105 through November 1, 1932, less 
1% during each successive five-year 
period thereafter through November 1, 
1947, at 101 thereafter through Novem- 
ber 1, 1950 and at 100 thereafter. 
Currently selling at 83, the bond re- 
turns a yield of 7.05% to maturity. 

Utilities Power & Light Corp. Deben- 
ture 5s, due February 1, 1959, with 
warrants attached, return a yield of 
7.15% at the current price of 74. The 
system is international in scope al- 
though the major part of the properties 
are in the United States. The domes- 
tic properties serve some 830 communi- 
tigs in 18 states with population of 
approximately 2,815,000. Electric and 
gas service provide about 95% of the 
total gross revenues. In 1929 the 
company acquired extensive electric 
Properties in Great Britain and these 
now account for about one-quarter of 
the gross revenues. The warrants at- 
tached to the bonds are exercisable to 
February 2, 1934, and give the holder 

(Please turn to page 792) 
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Bond Buyers’ Guide 


Note.—The following list of bonds has been arranged solely on the 
basis of current yields to maturity. The position of any issue is not 
intended as an indication of its relative investment merit. Readers 
should observe a proper diversification of commitments in making their 
selections from this list. The Guide is subject to revision as more favor- 
able issues appear and those no longer suitable, in our opinion, for new 
purchases, are dropped. Any queries concerning such changes should 
be directed to our Personal Service Department. 


Railroads 


Prior Interest Current Yield 
Liens Times Call Recent In- to 
_|(Millions) Earned* Price Price come Maturity 
Atchison, Top. & 8, F. = a 1955.. 273.3 8.77 110 95 4.2 4.3 
New York Central Deb. 6s, 1985........ 630.2 1.54 110 107 5.6 4.3 
Rock Island-Frisco lr gs nate 4%s, 

WOBT  ccccccccccccccccceccccseeres OfRror x 102%T 98 4.6 4.6 
Great Northern Gen, A %, i986.. Pewee (b) 189.8 1.98 ies 111 6.3 4.7 
Pennsylvania 58, 1964......-+.++ veceoeee ee 1.81 102T 105 4.8 4.7 
Central Pacific Guar. ae 19GB. cnccce “eran 1.91 105 (’35)T 105 4.8 4.8 
Illinois Central 4%8, 1966......,.5+.s0++ wees 1.50 102% (’86)T 94 5.1 6.1 
Chic. & W. Indiana lst a mee: B%s, 1962.. 49.9 x 105 106 5.2 5.1 
N. ¥., Chic, & St. L. Ref. 64s, 1974. (a) 58.8 1.60 105 105 5.2 5.1 
Southern Railway Dev. & Gen. 6s, 1956. 133.8 1.61 Kae 112 5.4 5.2 
Nor’n Pacific Ref. & Impr. 68, 2047.(a) 165.6 2.12 110 (’86) 113 5.3 5.3 
Missouri Pacific lst & Ref, 6s, 1977.(a) 94.6 1,35 106A 93 5.4 5.4 
ba ogg Clinchfield & Ohio lst & Cons. 

PTTTTT TTT (b) 142 x 1074T 107 5.6 5.4 
Balt. > Gnio Ref. & Gen. 6s, 1995....(a) 285.3 1.64 107%4A (’84) 116 5.5 5.5 
Wabash Ref. & Gen. 5%s, 1975..... (a) 61.6 1.52 105A (’35) 98 5.6 5.6 
Central of Georgia Ref. 5%s, 1959...... 30.9 1.39 105A (’34) 93 5.9 6.0 

Public Utilities 

Pacific Gas & Elec. Gen. Ref. 5s, 1942.. 29.0 2.67 105T 104 4.8 4.6 
Utah Power & Light Ist 5s, 1944...... ae 2.83T 105 108 49 4.7 
Consol. Gas of N. ¥. Deb. 544s, 1945. (a) 191.1 5.51 106T 106 5.2 4.9 
Montana Power Deb, 5s, 1962....... (a) 9383.3 3.14f 105T 102 4.9 4,9 
Hudson & Manh’n Ist Ref. 5s, 1957..(b) 5,9 1.58 106 101 4.9 4.9 
Indiana Natural Gas & Oil Ref. 5s, 1936 cea 2.87f wae 100 5.0 5.0 
Columbia Gas & Elec. Deb. 5s, 1952.... 3.27 105T 100 5.0 5.0 
Arkansas Power & Lt. Ist & Ref, 5s, 

TOBO vc isiicccsccccsscccsvesovccecse's c) 2.0 2.26 105 100 5.0 5.0 
Northern hy Tr. & Lt. Gen'l & Ref. 6s, 

1947, “A ..cccccccccrecesccccsece (a) 8.4 2.20f 110 108 5.5 5.3 
Standard Sis & Elec, 68, 19356.......+.. 432.2 1.42 103 102 5.9 6.4 
New Orleans P. 8. Ist bs Rel. A 5s, 

IDES  ccccceccccccccccsercescooces (a) 9.7 1,32f 104 93 5.4 5.6 
Amer. W. Wks. & El. Deb. 6s, 1976.(a) 12.7 1,42 110 105 5.7 5.7 
United Lt. & Rys. 1st Cons. A 46s, 

WDBD nvccccccvccccsccseccccesecere b) 11.8 1.46 (N) 103 5.8 5.8 
Standard Gas & Elec. 6s, 1966...... (b) 482.2 1,42 105T 101 5.9 5.9 
Cities Service Pr. & Lt. Deb. 5%s, 1952 104.4 1,55 105 83 6.6 7.0 

Industrials 

Midvale Steel & Ord. Conv. Coll, 5s, 
PP ons0beneegnneessdaneeeseees (a) 4.34 105 103 4.8 4.4 
Allis Chalmers Deb. 5s, 1987........ (a) 5.39 103T 102 4.9 4.6 
Gulf Oil Deb. 5s, 1947 ......eeeeeeee (o) ° 2.99 104AT 103 4.8 4.7 
Youngstown Sh. & Tube Ist 5s, 1978.(a) ie 2.93 105T 01 4.9 4.9 
Sinclair Pipe Line 5s, 1942........++. (a sane 6.383F 103 100 5.0 5.0 
National Dairy Prod. Deb. 5%s, '48.(a) oe 7.62 105T 102 5.1 5.1 
Purity Bakeries 58, 1948..........e0s++- 0.6 7.74 103 97 5.2 5.3 
Chile Copper Deb. "bs, 1947.. oes (@) -.. 10,20f 102 95 5.3 5.4 
Amer. Cyanamid Deb. 5s, 1942. piaie'e osacas nd 10.58f 100 95 5.3 5.6 
International Match Deb. 5s, 1947. - (a) ee 5.67 109H 938 5.4 6.7 

Short Terms 
oe Oil & Ref. Deb, 5%, ’82...(b) .... 18.69 102%A 102% 5.4 8.8 
mith (A. 0.) 1st 8S. F, 6%s, 1938..(a) .... 22.76 101T 102% 6.8 6.4 
uiddle West Utilities 5s, 1988.......... 881.6 1.39¢ 101% 981% 6.2 6.1 
Convertible Bonds 

A ‘op. & 8. F. Deb. 4%, '48..Com.@166.6 3.77 102 116 3.9 3,3 
is. BH. & Hart, G2, '48........ Com.@100 198 2... 32S 51 604.6 
Baltimore & Onis Conv. 4%s, 60.. oom B20 (h) 1,64 105 92 4.9 5.0 
Chesapeake Goro. Col. Tr. 6s, '47.. ‘* &0.@106 2.99 100 100 5.0 6,0 
Texas Co’ TOUR, ccccccvcccocces Com.@70 8.24 102T 99 5.1 5.1 
Inter’l T if “rel. Deb. 4%s, ee . Com. @63.9 2.27 102% 96 4.7 5.2 
Chic., Rock Island & Pac. 4%s8, 1960 ...... 1.68 105 (’36)T 85 5.3 5.5 
Amer. Inter’! See Deb. 5%s, ee .Com.@80 2 a. = s be 
Pwr. & 6s, 69, w.w. @  eeccce ’ , A 
— = bos ‘ 1.60 108T 70 6.4 7.6 


ae Gas & El. Conv. 4%, 49 (EK). ------ 
bonds are in $1,000 denominations only, except (a) lowest denomination $500, 


(b) $100. *On total funded debt. 

A—Callable as a whole only. T—Callable at gradually lower prices. X—Guaranteed 
by proprietary companies. (c) Listed on New York Curb.  (d) Available over-the-counter. 
(h) Convertible after February 1, 1931. (K) Convert. into 17% shares of Class ‘‘A’’ stock. 
2 Rights to purchase 7 shs. Class “‘A,” 3% shs, ‘“B” (v. t, c.), and 8% shs, Common to 

2-2-3834 @ $577.50 for the an (N) Not "callable until Boas ft On basis of 1929 earnings, 
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NORFOLK & WESTERN 








A Rail Stock Which Railroad 


Presidents Buy 


High Earning Power—Well Pro- 
tected Dividend—Good Yield 


By Pierce H. Futton 





statement that prominent rail- 





ERN is the only rail- 


“IN ERN ie & WEST- 
road stock that I own 


Norfolk & Western Ry. Co. 


way executives often are not 
large owners of the stock of 
the company with which they 





besides that of our own com- 
pany. I think it is good and 


Dollars Earned 
Per Share 


Total Dividends 
Paid Per Share 


are affiliated. Julius Krutt- 
schnitt, for many years chair- 





will still be paying dividends 


$12.00 


man of the board of Southern 





when many others may have 
reduced or even omitted 


12.00 


Pacific, died only a small 





thei ” 


10.00 


owner of the stock of that 





This statement was made 


10.00 


company, although it is re- 





to the writer recently by the 


10,00 


garded as one of the best 
among all the railroad shares 





president of a large and pros- 


8.00 


in this country. He took the 





perous railroad system in the 
West, in the course of a 


8.00 


ground that if he were a 





somewhat extended chat rela- 


large owner, situations might 





tive to the outlook for the 


8.00 


arise in which he could not 





railroads and their shares, 
and the safety of the latter 








7.00 


act impartially with respect 
to important matters. 











But now for the Norfolk 





as investment mediums. 

Was the railway executive 
right? Certainly it would appear so at 
first glance from the fact that Norfolk 
& Western made a larger per share 
return for its common stock last year 
than any other Class I railroad in the 
United States. It was $21.97 against 
the regular dividend of $10 and the 
extra $2 paid. Even the Atchison, 
with its remarkable earning power, 
made no such record as this. 

It is interesting and significant in- 
deed that this railway executive, ultra 
conservative, with careful legal train- 
ing and active and successful legal 
practice, before assuming the duties of 
his present office, should have selected 
the common stock of a relatively small 
road and a long distance from his own 
property, as the only railroad junior 
issue into which he was willing to put 
his money, in addition to that of the 
company whose affairs he so ably di- 
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rects. Either he must be given credit 
for unusual astuteness as to his invest- 
ments, or his selection ‘must be regarded 
as a rather sad commentary on the posi- 
tion of many larger properties in every 
section of the United States and upon 
their financial strength, earning power 
and actual results. 

Everyone has his own ideas about his 
investments, the same as he has about 
his clothes. For fear of getting into 
difficulties by carrying these suggestions 
further, may we only add that this par- 
ticular railroad president evidenced 
faith in his own road by buying and 
holding its shares, and good judgment, 
seemingly, in the selection of Norfolk 
& Western as his only other railroad 
holding for investment. 

Before attempting to sketch the out- 
line of Norfolk & Western it may not 
be amiss to make the rather startling 


& Western. Certainly a road, 
only about 2,250 miles in length, that, 
under such conditions as prevailed in 
1930, could earn almost $22 a share 
for its common stock, is entitled to spe- 
cial consideration. The performance 
of this feat is the more remarkable in 
view of the fact that more than 84% 
of its freight traffic consisted of “prod- 
ucts of mines.” Naturally the extent 
to which industries were slowed down 
last year materially affected the de- 
mand for bituminous coal. 

This large return for the common 
stock is entitled to special considera: 
tion also because some of the large 
systems, like New York Central, with 
all its big-earning subsidiaries, did not 
cover their dividend requirements. 
That particular system earned only 
$7.21 for its stock against the $8 divi- 
dend that was paid. 

The return of practically $21.97 a 
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share for Norfolk & Western common 
was provided out of net income, bal- 
ance after fixed charges, of $31,816,- 
765. Of course, this amount and the 
return for the junior issue were con- 
siderably smaller than for 1929. That 
was a record year for Norfolk & West- 
ern, as it was for most of the railroads 
of the United States, notwithstanding 
the big falling off in earnings in the last 
two months, when the disastrous stock 
market slump was on. In 1929 Nor- 
folk & Western’s net income was equal, 
after preferred dividend, to $29.06 a 
share on the common. In view of con- 
ditions prevailing last year, as already 
suggested, the management did remark- 
ably well to report $21.97. It was even 
a little better than for 1928. Very few 
roads did anything like as well. 

Operating revenues of Norfolk & 
Western for 1930 were $17,101,294, or 
14.54% less than for 1929. Freight 
revenues alone were off $15,182,680, 
or 14.01%. As might have been ex- 
pected, the biggest loss was in bitumin- 
ous coal. The actual decrease in ton- 
nage was 8,057,924 tons. That com- 
modity represented 78.71% of the total 
freight movement of Norfolk & West- 
ern for the year. 

This company does not depend upon 
its passenger traffic to any great extent 
for revenue. As a matter of fact, in 
1930 it received only $3,869,012 from 


that source compared with $93,168,819 
for the carrying of freight. By reason 
of the activities of the competing me- 
diums that are now so familiar to every 
student of railroad earnings, passenger 
receipts were $1,241,916, or 24.30%, 
less on the Norfolk & Western last 


year than the year before. This is a 
large percentage of decrease. The de- 
cline of $676,698 in express and mis- 
cellaneous income was due chiefly to 
the inclusion in 1929 of $534,944 back 
mai! pay. 

While these figures are worthy of 
careful study it is still 


6.18%. That the’ management plans 
to maintain the property in good shape 
is shown by the fact that it will spend 
$10,000,000 this year for additions, im- 
provements and new equipment. Total 
assets increased nearly $12,000,000. 

In spite of its strong traffic position 
and earning ability, Norfolk & West- 
ern’s loadings and earnings in January 
were considerably below those for the 
first month of 1930. In fact, loadings 
showed a decrease of 76,819 cars and 
gross earnings a loss of $1,906,259. 
Net operating income dropped $1,174,- 
263 and the ‘net income $1,198,186. 

Although operating revenues fell off 
$2,607,051, compared with 1930, Nor- 
folk & Western made a far better 
showing for February than did most of 
the roads. Instead of a deficit after 
fixed charges, as in not a few cases, and 
even after operation, as in that of 
Northern Pacific, it reported a surplus 
after charges of $1,164,156. While 
this was a decrease of $1,489,555 from 
1930 it was, nevertheless, a highly 
creditable exhibit under existing condi- 
tions. Operating expenses were cut 
$1,075,574, equipment rentals $117,- 
628, taxes dropped $150,000. 


Dividends and Earnings 


There is no denying the fact that 
these figures represent big decreases. If 
they were to go on at anything like the 
same rate for some months, not to 
speak of the year as a whole, certainly 
final results would be decidedly below 
those for 1930. But with the rather 
pronounced improvement that is re- 
ported in the steel and automotive in- 
dustries and the picking up here and 
there in various other lines, it is scarce- 
ly conceivable that Norfolk & Western 
should not, in the current fiscal year, 
earn substantially more than the regu- 
lar $10 a share dividend on the com- 
mon. Whether the customary extra of 


$2 a share will be paid obviously will 
depend on earnings. 

At this point it is only fair to ob- 
serve that, with conditions the way 
they are, it is not at all just to investors 
to attempt to estimate, as is being done, 
anything like an approximate rate that 
a given railroad will earn for its com- 
mon stock this year. For instance, a 
statement was published recently that 
New Haven should have no difficulty 
in making about $8.50 a share for its 
junior issue in 1931, against the $6 
dividend that has been paid. Investors 
should not be misled by such forecasts. 
No living person is able to make them 
now with even approximate accuracy. 


Another point as to railroad divi- 
dends: Without seeming to be in the 
least alarming, it is only fair to call the 
attention of small investors to the fact 
that common shares of railroads on 
which the dividend has been reduced, 
should not be regarded as being on an 
annual basis of four times the reduced 
rate that has been declared for the first 
quarter of this year. 

Directors of railroads that have taken 
such action have been particular to in- 
dicate in their official announcements 
that the dividend was only for the cur- 
rent three months. For instance, New 
York Central, which recently reduced 
its $8 a year dividend set forth in its 
official statement that “the board de- 
clared a dividend of 144% for the 
present quarter.” E. N. Brown, chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the 
Rock Island, which reduced its $7 divi- 
dend on the common recently, took 
special pains to set before the directors 
that they should declare “a dividend” 
of $1.25 a share for the first three 
months of this year. Of course, at the 
same rate for the whole year, the stock 
would be regarded as being on a $5 an- 
nual basis, while in the case of New 
York Central it would be a $6 basis. 
Since the dividend meetings both issues 

have been spoken of 





more important to 
give attention to the 
way that Norfolk & 
Western management 
met the situation with 
which it was con- 
fronted. It was able 
to make a reduction 
of $6,375,522, or 
9.65%, in operating 
expenses compared 
with 1929. Mainte- 
nance of way and 
structures were re- 
duced $3,006,590, or 
20.26%, maintenance 
ofequipment $2,- = 
044.712, or 9.81%, z 
and transportation ex- 
penses $1,600,266, or 
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Electric Locomotives Haul Coal to Seaboard Over the N. & W. 


in investment and 
speculative circles, as 
being established at 
those levels for this 
year. The board of 
neither company has 
taken this position 
and this fact should 
be thoroughly under- 
stood and borne con- 
stantly in mind. The 
reduced dividend 
rates will be main- 
tained if the state of 
business and actual 
earnings justify tak- 
ing that action. B. & 
O., however, char- 
(Please turn to 
page 784) 
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PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC 











West Coast Utility Continues 


to Grow 


Dominant Position Strengthened by Large Acqui- 
sitions and Huge Natural Gas Development 


LMOST four-score years ago 
when California was emerging 
from the glamor and romance of 

the Gold Rush era which attracted for- 
tune seekers from all corners of the 
world, there was founded an enterprise 
which was the kernel that developed 
into the Pacific Gas & Electric system. 
Incorporated in 1852 as the San Fran- 
cisco Gas Co. with original capital in- 
vestment of $150,000, but commencing 
operations two years later in February, 
1854, this small enterprise has 


By Francis C. FuLLERTON 


division. When electricity was devel- 
oped on a commercial basis in later 
years, however, its growth soon eclipsed 
that of gas. Both being public utility 
services which could best be served to 
the people through monopolistic control 
and distribution, the afhliation of the 
two was but a natural outcome so that 
in many parts of the country both busi- 
nesses are now conducted by one or- 
ganization. 

This affiliation was effected by the 





grown into a huge public utility 
system with total assets exceed- 
ing $670,000,000 and serv- 
ing an area in Northern and 
Central California of about 75.- 
000 square miles, or more than 
the combined area of eight of 
the smaller eastern states. It is 
now the largest power, light 
and gas company operating on 
the West Coast of the United 
States. 

Progress has brought with it 
many benefits for the consum- 
ers. In the early days, cus- 
tomers paid $15 per 1,000 cubic 
feet for gas, but as the business 
grew, successive voluntary re- 
ductions were made. Now, over 
most of the area served by the 
system, consumers pay only a 
small fraction of this rate, and 
for a product which is much 
higher in heating value. 

The development of gas as a 
utility service preceded elec- 
tricity by a considerable period, 
so that the early history of the 
system was concerned primarily 
with its expansion in the gas 
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One of Pacific Gas & Electric’s Pit River Dams 


predecessor of Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. in 1896, when as a result of a 
merger, the San Francisco Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. came into being. Up until 
1905, however, operations were still 
confined essentially to San Francisco 
and immediate environs, but in this 
year through another merger the pres 
ent Pacific Gas & Electric Co. was 
formed and operations in gas and elec- 
tricity were carried to a part of the 
state outside of San Francisco. Fur- 
ther expansion since that time 
has been rapid and now the sys- 
tem’s properties extend over 45 
of the 58 counties in the state, 
representing 53% of the total 
area and 48% of the total popu- 
lation. 

In attaining its predominant 
position in the public utility 
field in California two large 
acquisitions during the last four 
years have played an important 
part. The first of these occurred 
in 1927 and involved the prop- 
erties formerly controlled by 
Standard Gas & Electric Co., 
namely, Western States Gas & 
Electric Co., Sierra & San Fran- 
cisco Power Co., Coast Valleys 
Gas & Electric Co., and Del 
Monte Light & Power Co. 
Practically surrounded by terri- 
tory served by Pacific Gas & 
Electric system, the growth and 
development of these properties 
were restricted as a unit by 
themselves, and their acquisition 
by Pacific Gas & Electric was 
only logical. The consideration 
to Standard Gas & Electric was 
reported as 260,000 shares of 
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Pacific Gas & Electric common 
stock plus $2,085,000 in cash. 
In June, 1930, an acquisition 
of even greater importance was 
made.- Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. acquired from Western 
Power Co., a subsidiary of The 
North American Co., the stock 
holdings in Great Western 
Power Co. of California, San 
Joaquin Light & Power Corp. 
and Midland Counties Public 
Service Corp., and with these 
stocks, Pacific Gas also acquired 
control of Feather River Power 
Co., California Electric Gen- 
erating Co., Napa Valley Elec- 
tric Co., and other minor sub- 
sidiaries. In exchange for these 
holdings, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. issued 1,825,000 shares of 
its common stock and cancelled 
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$19,180,776 floating indebted- 


PaciFic GAS & ELEC. Co. \ 





ness of those companies to 
Western Power Co. 

The principal advantage to 
Pacific Gas & Electric in this 
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acquisition lies in the fact that 
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Huge reservoirs of natural 
gas abound in the southern por- 
of California, and although the 
company had investigated the 
possibilities of transporting this 
fuel to consuming markets in 
the central and northern part 
of the state as early as 1921, it 
was not until 1928 that sufh- 
cient quantities were discovered 
to make feasible the construc- 
tion of a system of pipe lines for 
its distribution. The opening 
up of the Buttonwillow Field 
and later that year the discovery 
of huge quantities of gas in the 


\ Kettleman Hills region made the 


\ venture economically feasible. 
\ The original plan was to serve 
a mixture of natural and arti- 
ficial gas to the customers of the 
p| system, but subsequently so 
prolific was the production of 
natural gas that this plan was 
abandoned and now straight 
natural gas is being distributed. 
In the Kettleman Hills field 
alone, geologists estimate that 








the properties operate in a 
territory within or adjacent 
to that served by Pacific Gas. The ac- 
quired properties were largely electric 
and their inclusion in the larger system 
should result in operating economies, 
the more effective future development 
of the territories and large savings in 
construction costs. Another and prob- 
ably more important reason was the ad- 
vent of the rapid development of 
natural gas. Both the Pacific Gas & 
Electric group and the North Ameri- 
can group were actively engaged in 
large scale expansion programs, with 
sharp competition and duplication of 
facilities looming ahead. Joint develop- 
ment and operation was the rational 
thing, but the merger of the two 
groups was even more effective. 

Some time, of 
course, will be re- 


amount to $3,650,000, although earn- 
ings on this stock in 1930 amounted 
to about $4,780,000. Operating econo- 
mies and natural growth of service in 
the new territory will gradually close 
this spread and thereby justify the pur- 
chase. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co. is now 
predominantly an electric system, ap- 
proximately 75% of the total gross 
revenues being derived from this 
source. This department has shown a 
steady growth over a long period of 
years and will probably continue to do 
so for some time into the future. But 
the big field ahead of the company lies 
in the gas division—specifically natural 


gas. 


400,000,000 cubic feet of gas can 
be produced daily for a period of 
75 years. Large quantities of natural 
gas, moreover, are produced in connec- 
tion with oil, and as the California 
legislature enacted a law to prevent the 
wastage of natural gas, the oil com- 
panies were forced to seek markets for 
this product, and the utility companies 
offer an outlet. 

Pacific Gas & Electric now has two 
pipe lines extending from the gas fields 
to the consuming markets. The first 
pipe line, known as the Bay Line, was 
completed in August, 1929, while the 
second line, known as the Valley Line, 
is owned equally with Standard Oil 
Co. of California. These two lines, 
which are respectively 22 and 26 
inches in diameter, are of sufficient 
capacity to enable 
the company to 








quired to digest the 
new properties ac- 
quired last year and 





before savings and 
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| transmit for its own 
account 135,000,000 
Three Years With Pacific Gas & Electric: System cubic feet of natural 
en sr ae gas daily. This can 
be increased to 250,- 
Gross Revenues (1) ....-..ccccsccesccscces $77,369,388 $64,820,894 $61,788,079 000,000 cubic feet 
Operating THs o.scicveccockscbovecdesa 43,444,249 $3,573,104 30,028,874 by the construction 
TRON.» c5 9583 snSiceinb mane h Chass ach ce 8,866,036 7,477,635 5,967,320 at relatively small 
Wet. to. Gammon, 400 bssancnchccevbescas cece 14,866,993 10,899,920 8,719,808 expense of interme- 
Earned on Aver. Common Outstanding ...... 3.07 8.52 8.17 diate compressor sta- 
Earned on Com, Outstanding End of Period 2.62 8.27 3.05 tions. The future 
Dividend on Common ........-ssesescevesee 2.00 2.00 2.00 expansion therefore 
Value of Rights .........00.sssscsecssceees —(2) 7.15 2.00 may be accomplished 
Electric Customers ......cesssecseseeseeses 725,959(3) 549,816 529,306 without correspond- 
Cas. CUMRMOIS ib cfesnndensacisiacectassns 496,048(3) 479,986 466,628 ing increase in fixed 
Total Connected Load in HP................ 2,413,093 2,249,206 2,129,860 charges. The com- 
ee ee Sera aaa NF 22,041,845 21,058,369 pany now has a gas 
see Pate a ast be boy oe (2)—Rights offered Jan. 26, 1931, worth transmission system 

(Please turn to 

page 786) 
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Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 


In view of the general depression, 
the latest report of Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp. for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1930, may be considered fairly 
satisfactory. Net income amounted to 
$25,103,539 after expenses, deprecia- 
tion and taxes, equivalent after divi- 
dends on the preferred. stock to $9.77 
a share on 2,286,980 shares of no par 
common stock. This compares with a 
net income of $30,198,523 for the year 
1929, equal to $12.60 per common 
share based upon a slightly smaller num- 
ber of shares. As usual the strength 
of the company’s financial position was 
almost overpowering. Current assets 
totaled well over $155,000,000, includ- 
ing cash and government securities of 
$113,300,000, while current liabilities 
amounted to less than $9,000,000. 
Despite, however, the comparatively 
good earning statement and impregnable 
financial position, Allied Chemical is 
extremely reticent in regard to specific 
details of its operations. This secrecy, 
in view of the unfavorable outlook for 
nitrate and knowing that the company 
has invested millions in this business, 
makes it doubtful whether the common 
stock at present prices represents a par- 
ticularly attractive investment oppor- 
tunity. 

a 


High Yield Preferreds 


General Gas & Electric Corp. $6 
cumulative convertible preferred stock 
Series A listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange is currently selling for $75 
per share, a price on which the yield is 
approximately 8%. This company is 
now chiefly an investment company 
with holdings in public utility com- 
panies. The market value of the com- 
pany’s investments \on December 10, 
1930, was $119,611,334, of which 43% 
was in debentures, preferred and pref- 
erence stocks of the Associated Gas & 
Electric Co., 34% in subsidiary and 
affiliated companies, largely bonds, 


notes and preferred stocks, and 23% 
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consisted of other investments. Due to 
the substantial recovery in the stock 
market since that date, the value of the 
portfolio has gained considerably. 
Based on the lower level, the liquidat- 
ing value per share of General Gas & 
Electric Corp. preferred stock was in 
excess of $140. Earnings on the com- 
bined A and B preferred stock of this 
company for 1930 amounted to $11.50 
per share, showing a wide margin over 
dividend requirements. The $6 Series 
A preferred, moreover, is convertible 
until May 1, 1935, into 6 shares of the 
Class A common stock, which is cur- 
rently selling for $8 and although con- 
crete value for the convertible feature 
is somewhat remote it adds at any rate 
something to the possibilities. 


* * 


Will a Dividend Adjustment Be 
Necessary? 


Unlike a company whose policy it is 


to maintain a conservative dividend in 
relation to normal earning power, the 
company which distributes a large part 
of its earnings frequently finds it neces- 
sary to adjust the rate downward dur- 
ing prolonged periods of depression. 
The period of dividend reductions 
which we are now witnessing has af- 
fected many industrial companies and 
also the rails, but as yet the utilities 
have been practically immune. The 
earnings of industrial companies, of 
course, are subject to wide fluctuations, 
and rails only slightly less so. The utili- 
ties, on the other hand, have shown a 
remarkable stability of earnings. In- 
deed, when business and industrial re- 
covery are ushered in on a substantial 
scale, the utilities should be among the 
first to reflect the fact through increase 
in business and earnings. 

A majority of the larger utility com- 
panies have followed conservative divi- 
dend policies so that no adjustments 
downward are likely. A few, however, 
have adopted the reverse policy of pay- 
ing a high dividend rate in relation to 
earnings and in some instances divi- 


dends may be reduced because current 
level of earnings distinctly does not 
warrant the high rate. The trend of 
earnings of Commonwealth & South- 
ern is a case in point and so far this 
year appear to have been appreciably 
below the dividend requirements of 60 
cents per share on the common. For the 
twelve months ended February 28, 
1931, the common earned only 56 cents 
against 72 cents for the corresponding 
period last year. Unless improvement 
is shown in the near future a more 
conservative rate will probably be 
adopted, at least until the trend of 
earnings is again definitely upward. 


* * * 


Consider Warm Weather Stocks 


Balmy Spring zephyrs are just 
around the corner, and those who look 
forward some months know that it will 
not be long before warm weather is 
with us followed by the hot days of 
summer. Anticipating this, the so 
called “hot weather” stocks will be 
groomed within the next month or so 
just as they have in previous years. 
For appreciation possibilities over a 
period of four or five months Ameri 
can Ice appears attractive. Mechanical 
and electrical refrigeration, strange to 
say, have not affected this company’s 
business to any great extent. In fact, 
sales of ice in 1930 were the largest in 
the company’s history, exceeding 3, 
000,000 tons, and it is clear that a large 
part of its business is with the great 
mass of people whose income precludes 
the more expensive mechanical re 
frigeration. Last year the common 
earned $3.93 per share against $4.22 in 
1929. Paying a dividend of $3 per 
annum the stock yields better than 
10% on the current market price of 29. 


* * & 


Benefits from Diversification 
The oil business is not very promi 

ing at this particular time, what with 

overproduction of crude, overcapacity 
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The Stockholder 





and Income 


in the refining division, and depressed 
prices in the finished products. One 
company, the Barnsdall Corp., is at- 
tempting to ease its position from sole 
dependence on the whims of the petro- 
leum industry by diversifying where 
economically feasible into other lines. 
It is reported that the company is 
developing facilities for manufactur- 
ing butyl alcohol from liquefied petro- 
leum gases. Butyl alcohol is used in 
the manufacture of lacquers, paints and 
shellacs, and is the chief solvent for 
nitrocellulose lacquers or Duco, the lat- 
ter used extensively in automobile 
finishes. Barnsdall will thus become a 
competitor of Union Carbon & Carbide 
Corp. and of Commercial Solvents 
Corp. which are the two leading fac- 
tors in the field at the present time. 

Union Carbide makes a synthetic 
butyl alcohol while Commercial Sol- 
vents uses the natural or fermentation 
process, utilizing corn as the raw ma- 
terial. Barnsdall’s process consists of 
collecting and liquefying the gases given 
of in the refining of petroleum to pro- 
duce gasoline, and from these gases 
butyl alcohol is produced at compara- 
tively low cost. Production of the 
alcohol will be carried on by the Petro- 
leum Chemical Corp., jointly owned by 
Barnsdall and by National Distillers 
Products Corp. 


* * 


“Movies” and “Talkies” 


That there still exists a tremendous 
potential demand in wiring theatres for 
sound was clearly shown in the recent 
Department of Commerce report show- 
ing that there are today some 82,260 
motion picture theatres in the world 
and that of these nearly 62,400 are de- 
voted solely to silent films. There is, 
of course, the language barrier which 
doubtless deters many foreign theatre 
owners from installing sound apparatus 
on account of the difficulty of obtaining 
films intelligible to their audiences, but 
even so, it is a situation which augurs 
well for such companies as Western 
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Electric, giant subsidiary of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., Radio 
Corp. and General Theatres Equip- 
ment. Unfortunately, however, all 
these concerns have so many other and 
varied interests which may or may not 
be favorably situated that the “net” 
prospects for any particular company 
cannot be based upon this factor alone. 
* * * 


Radio Corp.-Columbia Grapho- 
phone 


After several years of active negoti- - 


ations a merger agreement, which 
awaits only the stockholders’. consent 
has been arranged between Columbia 
Graphophone Co., Ltd. and _ the 
Gramaphone Co., Ltd., controlled by 
the Radio Corp. of America through 
its subsidiary Victor Talking Machine 
Co. The consolidation will take the 
form of a new company which will 
issue its securities in exchange for the 
two, now independent, units. Because 
the two companies have been in active 
competition with one another and there 
has been much duplication of effort, it 
is expected that the merger will effect 
substantial economies which will even- 
tually react to the benefit of stockhold- 
ers. The near-term outlook in this field, 
however, is somewhat dubious. There 
are large stocks of radio sets and talk- 
ing machines on hand, while the patent 
question and almost continuous litiga- 
tion add to the difficulty of appraising 
the present merit of the-securities con- 
cerned in the consolidation. 
4:5 


Stability Again Demonstrated 


United Biscuit Co. of America is a 
holding company which was _ incor- 
porated late in the year 1927. This 
comparative youthfulness, however, is 
misleading as many of the company’s 
subsidiaries are old-established and have 
demonstrated earning power. For 
1930 the company reported gross in- 
come but very slightly under that of the 
previous year clearly indicating that the 











business depression had little effect on 
the popular appeal for its line of cakes, 
crackers and cookies sold under the 
trade name “Supreme Bakers.” Net 
profit for 1930 amounted to $2,005,061 
after depreciation, interest and federal 
taxes, equivalent after preferred divi- 
dends to $4.01 per share based upon 
470,766 shares of no par common stock. 
This compares with $4.39 per common 
share shown for the year 1929. Selling 
at almost exactly tén times earnings and 
paying a regular dividend of $2 per 
share annually the issue appears to 
possess decided attraction. 


* * 


A Low Priced Preferred 


During the present period of busi- 
ness uncertainty and continually easing 
money rates those securities promising 
a fixed return with safety are un- 
deniably attractive. Particularly is this 
so should the issue be not only low 
priced but have a participating feature 
as well. The new 6% preferred stock 
of the Diamond Match Co. appears to. 
meet these requirements. It is entitled 
to cumulative dividends at the rate of 
$1.50 per share annually and then after 
the common has received a like amount 
the two participate equally in any fur- 
ther disbursements. Currently selling 
for about $26 a share on the New York 
Stock Exchange this preferred can be 
bought to yield slightly less than 6%, 
a return which may be considered very 
fair in view of all the circumstances. 
The Diamond Match Co. is the leader 
in the American match industry and 
has in addition other and varied inter- 
ests including general lumber and log- 
ging operations, a general merchandis- 
ing business and sundry investment 
holdings. Dividends had been paid on 
the common stock of the predecessor 
company for more than forty years. 
Consolidated net profit for the year 
1931 after depreciation, federal taxes, 
etc., amounted to $2,427,497, equal to 
$2.85 per share based upon 850,000 
shares of preferred stock. 
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THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 
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The Fall and Rise of a Tobacco Giant 


Another Earnings Record in Year of General 


Depression Attests Future 


edifice erected by bold, swash- 

buckling, 
James Buchanan Duke—torn down by 
order of a relentlessly trust-busting 
government—is now rebuilt so that it 
again tops its nearest rival. Such is 
the concise history of an enterprise 
which reported net income for last year 
higher than has ever before been 
shown by any company in the field, 
and this in the infamous year of de- 
pression 1930. 

In order to obtain an appropriate 
background for this achievement one 
needs to go back some seventy or eighty 
years to a little log-cabin farm near 
Durham in North Carolina, where 
Washington Duke and his four sons, 
“raised” tobacco for a living. Realiz- 
ing the limitations and hazards of farm- 
ing, the father established a small to- 
bacco manufacturing and selling busi- 
ness in Durham, which had attained a 
moderate degree of prosperity when 
the son, James B., made it the cen- 
ter of his activities. He lifted it 
out of its narrow country rut 
to do a juggling act, the remem- 
brance of which to this day 
doubtless sends cold shivers along 
the spine of the tobacco 
world. By 1870 the busi- 
ness of W. Duke Sons & 
Co, had grown consider- 
ably, being still, however, 
local in character. In 1878 
it was merged with the 
business established inde- 
pendently ‘by the eldest 
brother and otherwise ex- 
panded. Then 1834. The 
Dukes in New York. Five 
years later James B. effected 
a consolidation of five of 


the largest tobacco in- 


TT": American Tobacco Co.— 








business buccaneer . 





Working capital 


% of total U. S. cigarette 
business 


By J. C. Cirrrorp 


terests in the country under the name 
American Tobacco Co., and then pro- 
ceeded to lay down an advertising bar- 
rage of an intensity never before seen 
and seldom since equalled. His ap- 
propriations for this purpose far ex- 
ceeded his net income. And then for 
gasping competitors the coup de grace 
—price cutting. They tottered, fell, 
and were absorbed. 

The next few years were doubtless 
happy ones for the American Tobacco 
Co. It was doing about all the busi- 
ness that existed; the public was re- 
imbursing it handsomely for previous 
out-of-pocket expenses; while any de- 
veloping competition was smothered al- 
most before the ink on the plans was 
dry. Meanwhile, the founder, that ex- 
traordinary personality, James Bu- 
chanan Duke, perhaps seeing that the 
death of his tobacco octopus had been 
pre-ordained, or perhaps merely be- 
cause he wished new worlds to conquer, 
became deeply interested in water 
power and this was his 
principal enthusiasm un- 
til his death in October, 
1925. Nowadays the 
name “Duke” to the peo- 
ple of the Carolinas 


Potentialities 


means “power” rather than “tobacco” 
and the Duke Power Co. is said to have 
done much to further the recent rapid 
industrial development of a portion of 


the South. 
A Trust No More 


When the present American Tobacco 
Co., formed by merger agreement un- 
der the laws of New Jersey in 1904, 
was ordered dissolved by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in 1911, it 
was a thoroughgoing “trust” if there 
ever was one. Among the fourteen in- 
dependent units into which the com- 
pany was divided are to be found all 
the principal names in the tobacco 
world today, including Liggett @ 
Myers Tobacco Co., now American 
Tobacco’s second most important com- 
petitor, P. Lorillard, its third most im- 
portant competitor, while the trust also 
controlled, although it was never ac 
tually absorbed, Reynolds Tobacco, 
which until last year stood at the top 
of the list as the greatest earner in the 
field. Other companies into which the 
“trust” was divided include American 
Snuff Co., United Cigar Stores, Porto 
Rican-American Tobacco Co., British 

American Tobacco Co. and 








The American 
Tobacco Co. 


Adjusted to present shares 


1928 1929 
Earned per share .......... $5.60 $5.76 
Dividends paid ............ 4,00 6.00 


29.59 34,16 


109,402,000 148,308,000 145,489,000 


George W. Helme Co. 

At this time, although 
the “tobacco trust” was un- 
doubtedly dead, a_ living 
nucleus still existed and ex- 
isted moreover with many 
profitable lines, strategically 


aa placed manufacturing 
$8.56 a8 
ans plants and above all wit 


much of its old aggressive 
spirit — somewhat humbled 
perhaps, but alive for all 
that. It is to this old spirit 
that credit must be given 


38.10 
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for the manner in which the company 
has triumped over the difficulties of its 
dissolution to emerge once more a 
leader. 

Qf course, the American Tobacco 
Co.—as is true of all its rivals—has 
been materially assisted toward pros- 
perity by the increasing popularity of 
the smoking habit, a basically favorable 
factor, however, within the limits of 
which there has been considerable scope 
for individual performance. Now, be- 
cause the cigarette has both gained new 
adherents and converted others who 
had previously smoked other forms of 
tobacco, the little tobacco-filled cylinder 
of paper has made itself by far the 
most important phase of the industry 
and for this reason is discussed here to 
the almost complete exclusion of other 
lines which may or may not be profit- 
able, afford diversification or otherwise 
react in some minor degree on the total 
business of an individual company. 


Competition Rises 


The American Tobacco Co. was 
somewhat slow in recognizing the trend 
toward cigarettes and 





which appears to have escaped its 
rivals. For example, there was the ap- 
peal to women with the implication 
barely veiled that the fattening quali- 
ties of sweets could be avoided by 
smoking — preferably “Luckies” —a 
campaign incidentally which still makes 
candy manufacturers froth at the 
mouth. At the present time President 
George Washington Hill’s big guns are 
firing salvo after salvo of “anti-spit” 
slogans in favor of his machine-made 
cigar “Cremo,” and their advertising 


effectiveness is none the less for the 


indubitable fact that saliva as a cigar- 
sealing medium in the hand-made 
article was long ago discarded by most 
manufacturers, while, as for the ma- 
chine, it has been in operation for a 
number of years but its adherents have 
been rather chary about mentioning 
it, lest the public’s incomprehensible 
adversion to a machine-made article 
react unfavorably. The American 
Tobacco Co., however, with its 
usual brilliancy advertises to the world 
not only that its cigar is machine-made 
but that for this reason is an article so 
superior in sanitary qualities that there 





it is impossible to even estimate. 
Steady Growth 


Even if steadily increasing produc- 
tion figures and gross sales are unavail- 
able the continually growing net earn- 
ings of the American Tobacco Co. 
make an impressive exhibit. From $15,- 
444,000 in 1912, the year immediately 
following the company’s dissolution, 
net income dropped to a low point in 
1915, but from here the trend has been 
distinctly upward, reaching $25,017,- 
000 in 1928, $30,183,000 in 1929 and 
then jumping some 43% to $43,345,- 
000 for the year just passed. This, 
after dividends on the 6% preferred 
stock, was equal to $8.56 a share on the 
4,687,054 combined common and com- 
mon B shares outstanding and com- 
pared with $5.76 per share for the pre- 
vious year. In addition to ‘the common 
and common B stock the outstanding 
capitalization of the company consists 
of 526,997 shares of 6% non-callable 
preferred stock, each share of which 
has four votes against but one for the 
common stock. The common B stock 
has no voting power. 
Total funded debt is 





in 1913 permitted 
Reynolds to introduce 
their “Camels” on a 
nationally advertised 
scale without serious 
opposition. In 1917, 
however, it awakened 
and the “Lucky 
Strike” was born. The 
running start attained 
by “Camels,” how- 
ever, was further ac- 
centuated by the gov- 
ernment’s policy of 
sending cigarettes to 
the troops in France 
on the basis of past 
production figures so 
that it was a case of 
smoking this brand 
and liking them, or 
not smoking at all. 

Now in the tobacco industry the ad- 
vertising tradition, so deeply implanted 
by the late James B. Duke, still holds 
sway, but although the American To- 
bacco Co., appropriating about $20,000,- 
000 annually for this purpose, probably 
spends some 25% more than any other 
company, this difference in itself would 
not have been sufficient in all likelihood 
to push the “Lucky Strike” to its pres- 
ent commanding position, if the com- 
pany had not made its advertising dol- 
lar go further than that of its com- 
petitors. If this effort to stretch the 
advertising dollar has caused an ag- 
gressiveness bordering upon destruc- 
tiveness at times, it has resulted, never- 
theless, in a certain dynamic quality 
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A Fount of “Luckies” 


exists no real choice between it and the 
hand-made product! 

Although it is obvious from the 
steady increase in net earnings that the 
advertising policies of the American 
Tobacco Co. have been very successful, 
a detailed analysis of the gains achieved 
by the various products among the 
company’s diversified line is impossible, 
as no gross revenue figures of any sort 
are published. The company states, 
however, that its percentage of the total 
cigarettes produced in the United 
States has grown from slightly over 
20% in 1926 to over 38% in 1930, but 
how much the greater demand for 
“Luckies” has been offset by a smaller 
demand for the company’s other brands 


slightly over $1,000,- 
000 and this is being 
steadily reduced by 
purchase and cancella- 
tion. 

The American To- 
bacco Co. has paid 
liberal dividends on its 
common stock in every 
year since 1905 until 
the present time. 
There have also been 
numerous cash extras 
while split-ups, stock 
dividends and rights 
have been by no 
means uncommon. 
The present rate on 
the common and com- 
mon B stocks is $5 an- 
nually, equivalent to 
$10 on the old stock prior to the 2 for 1 
split-up in July, last year, and this was 
augmented by the payment of $1 extra 
on March 2 of the present year. On 
the basis of the current price of about 
$114 a share for both stocks a yield of 
about 4.4% on the regular rate alone is 


afforded. 





Strong Financial Position 


Despite the great sums spent in ad- 
vertising, the company’s financial posi- 
tion yearly becomes more impressive. 
As of December 31, 1930, current as- 
sets totaled $150,187,711, including 
cash and call loans of $24,102,000 and 

(Please turn to page 785) 
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Low-Price Dividend Payers With 
a Future 








clusion in this class are described below. 








Among the low-priced shares are certain issues which have been depressed out of all proportion to their 
earning power and prospects. Under adverse market conditions they are therefore not subject to serious de- 
cline, while in a generally favorable market trend they should show substantial gains in price. 
therefore suitable for moderately long term holding—yielding a fair return and offering prospects of price appre- 
ciation as business regains its normal. A group of issues whose current and future position justifies. their in- 


They are 














Frank G. Shattuck Co. 





NHE progress made by Frank G. 
T Shattuck Co., owning and oper- 
ating “Schrafft’s,” conclusively 
confirms the profit possibilities in good, 
wholesome food, served in attractive sur- 
roundings and with meticulous care as to 
detail. It is true that the company’s al- 
most spectacularly rising profits received 
something of a set-back last year, but 
Shattuck is still expanding moderately 


Pricé Scarce 








larger distribution problem now before 
the company. 

In the restaurant division of its busi 
ness Frank G. Shattuck Co. operates 
about forty outlets, five of which were 
added last year. Until recently, when a 
store was opened at Syracuse, N. Y., 
the company’s business had been solely 
confined to the limits of Greater New 
York and Boston but this development 











1930 


“1931-— 


puts into concrete form plans for more 





. and conservatively and with the return ° 
to normalcy in general conditions will 
doubtless be so situated that immediate advantage may be 
taken of the improvement. 

There are two distinct phases to the business operated 
by Frank G. Shattuck Co., the first being that of a candy 
manufacturer and retailer while the second consists of its 
restaurant operations. The company for years maintained 
close connections with W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corp. of 
Boston, whose fine chocolates and general confectionery 
were always prominently displayed in its stores. This line, 
the Shattuck Co. rounded out with its own products. Feel- 
ing, however, that even closer affiliations would be ad- 
vantageous, Shattuck decided a year or two ago to actually 
purchase the Schrafft business, an acquisition which gave 
it not only large scale candy-manufacturing facilities—per- 
haps the largest in the world—but also exclusive use of 
the trade name “Schrafft’s.” Further expansion in this 
field was undertaken last year with the acquisition of 
Wallace & Co., an old-established candy-manufacturing 
concern, whose specialties will even further round out the 
Shattuck line, while the purchase of J. C. Shriner Co., 
metropolitan jobbers which has since been renamed the 
Shattuck Sales Corp. will materially assist in solving the 


ambitious expansion which is not un- 
likely eventually to become nation-wide. 

The capitalization of Frank G. Shattuck Co. consists of 
1,290,000 shares of common stock of no par value. There 
is no funded debt, although real estate mortgages total some 
$2,335,000. The company reported for last year con 
solidated net income of $2,486,237 after all charges, 
equivalent to $1.92 per share on the outstanding common 
stock, which compares with a net profit of $3,356,000 equal 
to $2.60 per share for the year 1929. Dividends on the 


* common stock have been paid since 1910 at varying rates 


and with some interruptions. In addition there have been 
numerous stock dividends and “rights.” Following the 
200% stock dividend and issue of “rights” in 1929 a 
regular annual basis of $1 a share was adopted for the 
common stock. This was augmented by 50 cents extra 
on January 20, 1930, and another disbursement of like 
amount during the first month of the present year. As 
suming that in effect the stock is upon a regular $1.50 an- 
nual basis it affords a yield of over 5% at the present 
price of about $28 a share, a return which may be con- 
sidered satisfactory in view of the more than ordinarily 
bright outlook for the company’s future. 


Gold Dust Corp. 


T may seemingly be a far step from washing ders, 
soaps and shoe polish to flour milling and food prod- 
ucts, nevertheless, it is one which has been taken by 

Gold Dust Corp. The transformation of this company 
commenced in 1928, at which time it was re-incorporated 
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under the laws of New Jersey as a consolidation between 
an old company of the same name and the American 
Linseed Co., an organization which had previously divested 
itself of any connection with the linseed oil business and 
was engaged solely in the manufacture and distribution 
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of food products. This mierger added nut butter, mar- 
garine and salad dressing to cleansers and shoe polish. The 
next step was the acquisition on an exchange of shares 
basis of Standard Milling Co., one of the largest flour 
milling concerns in the world. This resulted in the ad- 
dition of such well-known products as “Hecker’s Superla- 
tive Flour,” “Hecker’s Farina,” “‘Force” etc. to an already 
diversified output. Later Gold Dust purchased from the 
United Cigar Stores Co. a large block 
of stock in Beech-Nut Packing Co. 
and further advanced its interests in 
nationally advertised, trade-marked spe- 
cialties. 

The rapid expansion achieved by Gold 
Dust Corp. and the tremendous diver- 
sification of output which has been at- 
tained as the result, make it almost im- 
possible to present past performance in 
a concise and coherent form. It may 
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The outstanding capitalization of Gold Dust Corp. con- 
sists of 1,805,002 shares of no par common stock and 
61,160 shares of $6 cumulative, convertible preferred stock 
also of no par value. The company’s entire funded debt, 
a subsidiary obligation, amounts to slightly over $1,000,000 
and becomes due on May 1 of this year. It is carried on 
the books of the company as a current liability. As the 
colupany has cash and call loans of nearly $8,000,000 there 
will be no difficulty in meeting this 
obligation when it becomes due. For 
the year 1930 Gold Dust Corp. reported 
consolidated net income of $6,688,816 
after depreciation, interest and federal 
taxes, which after dividends on the pre- 
ferred stock was equivalent to $3.51 per 
share of common stock. This compared 
with net income of $7,586,963, for 1929 
including profits of subsidiary companies 
for the period prior to their consolida- 





be said, however, that the acquisition of 
trademarked specialties has been no ac- 
cident and that the company has scrupulously avoided all 
lines with “prince and pauper” characteristics. The new 
products are all old-established, of proven profitableness 
and of a stable character which lend themselves to a 
steady building up of consumer goodwill. This policy 
coupled with the safety of diversification and centralization 
of control ought to enable the company to make sure - 
progress. 





tion with Gold Dust, which was equal 
to $4 per share of common stock. 

The company is currently maintaining regular dividends 
on its common stock at the rate of $2.50 annually, affording 
a yield of slightly more than 6% at the present price of $41 
per share. In view of the recognized soundness of the 
company’s expansion policies and strong financial position 
there is reason to believe that at current levels its com- 
mon stock offers attractive possibilities for long term 
holding. 


United States Pipe & Foundry Co. 


NITED STATES PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. was 
chartered over thirty years ago by the State of New 
Jersey as the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foun- 

dry Co., a consolidation of pipe manufacturers. The 
enterprise was operated with indifferent success ‘until 1922 
when it acquired the exclusive use of the deLavaud process 
of casting pipe centrifugally for this country and Central 
America. The new process revolutionized pipe production 
and gave the company a tremendous advantage over its 
competitors. Net income jumped from $1,022,000 in 1922 
to nearly $3,500,000 in 1923 and then to over $6,000,000 
for the following year. This was the 


twelve months just passed than in any year since 1927. 
The capitalization of United States Pipe & Foundry Co. 
consists of 600,000 shares of common stock of $20 par 
value, followed by 599,810 shares of no par Ist preferred 
stock which is entitled to cumulative annual dividends of 
$1.20 and which is redeemable at $21 per share. The com- 
pany’s 2nd preferred stock was called for redemption on 
July 1 of last year. There is no funded debt. Net earn- 
ings last year amounted to $2,881,046 which after preferred 
dividends was equal to $3.42 per share of common stock. 
This compared with net earnings of $2,581,230 or $2.74:a 
share for ‘the previous year. The com- 





peak. Rivals had perfected their own 
methods, which in conjunction with im- 
portations from Europe resulted once 
more in a state of keen competition and 
earnings consequently declined. 

At the present time United States Pipe 
®& Foundry Co. operates nine or ten 
plants distributed widely throughout the 
country and which are said to have a 
theoretical capacity equal to about 75% 





; pany’s financial position is a strong one. 
As of December 31, 1930, current assets 
including cash, call loans, government 
and municipal securities of $13,163,488 
totaled $18,046,112, while current lia- 
bilities amounted to but $1,520,053. The 
net working capital was therefore $16,- 
526,059. 

In ‘view of the fact that there is still 
much municipal and other construction 








of the estimated capacity of the entire aod 
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planned for the present year and that 





country. Its pipe, special castings and 

other products have their principal use in gas and water 
Projects and for this reason the company’s business is largely 
dependent upon municipal and other construction which 
in turn depends greatly upon conditions in the bond: market. 
These factors are clearly reflected in the record of the:com- 
Panys earnings, which indicate that the ‘stock mar- 
ket boom of 1928 and 1929 and the attendant firmness of 
money rates were an adverse influence, an’ influence: more- 
over which the small improvement in the bold market dur- 
ing 1930 has not entirely dissipated. The.company, how- 


ever, did manage to report higher eammings for the 


the reception given to several large bond 
offerings in recent days clearly indicates that the public’s 
appetite for these investments is returning, it appears prob- 
able that the United States Pipe & Foundry Co. faces a 
reasonably profitable period. Nothing spectacular, how- 
ever, is to be expected and if net income for the year 1931 
is moderately in excess of that shown for last year it should 
be deemed ‘satisfactory—a prospect which gives the com- 
mon stock of: the company, now purchasable around $35 a 
share to yield 5.7% on the regular annual dividend of $2.a 
share, moderate attraction as a medium-term, somewhat 


speedlative holding 


‘s (Please turn to next page) 
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Louisville Gas 


OUISVILLE GAS & ELECTRIC CO.’s record of 
consistent growth was again confirmed by the results 
of 1930 when despite the depressed condition of gen- 

eral business and industrial activity gross income gained 
2.2% over that of 1929. Serving Louisville, Kentucky and 
surrounding communities, the company is predominantly an 
electric enterprise, about 72% of its revenues coming from 
this source, the remainder practically entirely from natural 
and artificial gas. 


&? Electric Co. 


artificial gas manufacturing plants. Through a transmis- 
sion line, interconnection is had with Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co. permitting interchange of power and thus in- 
creases the company’s outlet for its power reserve. 

The consolidated income account for 1930 shows gross 
revenues of $10,566,387, a gain of $227,290 or 2.2% over 


the year before. Net income after all expenses, taxes, 
depreciation and interest charges amounted to $3,444,474, 
a decline of $36,271 or about 1% from 





The ready availability of a large 
amount of cheap electricity, gas and 
other fuel supplies together with the 
strategic location of Louisville makes this 
center ideal for many types of manufac- 
turing enterprises. For a number of 
years the city has conducted an aggres- 
sive campaign to attract industry to it- 
self. Last year, of course, conditions 
were unfavorable, but in 1929, 35 new 


Price Scare 





1929, but this was due not to higher 
expenses and charges but entirely to a 
decrease of $237,495 in so-called other 
income. Earnings in 1930 amounted to 
$2.35 a share on the combined 600,374 
no-par shares of Class A common and 
300,949 no-par shares of Class B com- 
mon. This compares with $2.39 a share 
on combined shares in 1929. 

The Class A shares have preference 
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manufacturing plants located in Louis- 


1930 


over the B shares in dividends to the ex- 





ville and 77 local industries increased 
their facilities. With industrial and business recovery under 
way this trend should be resumed with increasing benefit 
to Louisville Gas & Electric Co. 
The major portion of the company’s power resources are 
hydro-electric, created through the canalization of the Ohio 
River. The completion of the Ohio Falls project about 
three years ago almost doubled the system’s electric 
capacity. The steam electric generating plants are assured 
an adequate, convenient, and economic source of fuel sup- 
ply by virtue of the company’s ownership of its own com- 
pletely equipped mines. Natural gas comes from the eastern 
Kentucky and West Virginia fields and is supplemented by 


tent of $1.50 a share, and after the pay- 
ment of a like amount on the Class B, both classes par- 
ticipate alike on a share for share basis in any further dis. 
tributions. The present dividend on the Class A shares 
is $1.75 per annum, giving a yield of about 5.1% at the 


’ fecent price of 34. Participating in the equity earnings of 


the company, the Class A shares should benefit from in- 
creased earnings resulting from industrial recovery and 
continued growth. The event of complete acquisition by 
the Standard Gas & Electric Co. which now controls the 
company through the ownership of most of the Class B 
or voting stock lends the Class A shares additional 
attraction. 


Standard Brands, Inc. 


E three cardinal principles of Standard Brands, Inc., 
are (1) quality products, (2) quick distribution, and 
(3) scientific merchandising. ‘These basic principles 
made the Fleischmann Co. an outstanding organization in its 
field and created the nucleus of Standard Brands, Inc., 
when in 1929 it acquired the business and assets of the first 
mentioned company as well as of E. W. Gillett Co. Ltd. 
(of Canada), of Chase & Sanborn, Inc., and the Widlar 
Food Products Co. and control of Royal 


Service is given not less than twice a week and in many 
cases daily to upwards of 60,000 commercial bakeries, hotels, 
restaurants, public institutions and to upwards of 300,000 
grocers. Indeed, the bulwark of the company is the dis 
tributing system. 

The benefits of the merger were not immediately appar- 
ent especially so as the year 1930, the first during which 
the company functioned as a merged enterprise, conditions 

generally were unsettled and prices were 





Baking Powder Co. 

Through these acquisitions, Standard 
Brands, Inc., is enabled to produce and 
distribute a wide variety of food prod- 
ucts including yeast, malt products, in- 
dustrial and denatured alcohol, baking 
powder, coffee and teas, condiments, 
olives, pickles, dressings, gelatin, vinegar 
and a number of other special products. 
These products are distributed princi- 
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on the down trend. However, in the 
final quarter of 1930, the company began 
to realize the benefits from its extensive 
national advertising campaigns inaugu 
rated shortly after the merger late in 
1929, and new sales records in various 
products were being established. Sales 
gains continue so far this year and 1931 
promises to witness tangible benefits of 
the merger. 
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pally through 900 direct selling agencies 1930 


Consolidated gross revenues for the 





established throughout the United 
States, Canada, Cuba and _ neighboring countries. 
The advantages of quick and frequent delivery which 
were so essential in the Fleischmann organization, the key 
of the Standard Brands, Inc., combination, are now 
applied to a much wider scope of products, to some 
of which such as coffee it is also necessary in order 
to insure freshness and quality. For the more: durable 
roducts, frequent service permits low! inventories 
y retailers, hence a smaller investment in merchandise. 
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year 1930 were $48,138,199 and net in 
come after all expenses, taxes, depreciation and minority i” 
terests of $16,402,253. In 1929, the company and its 
predecessors showed net of $18,344,391. On a per share 
basis the earnings on the common were $1.22 in 1930 
against $1.37 in 1929. Common stock is outstanding in 
the amount of 12,644,002 no-par shares. It is significant 
that fourth quarter earnings were higher in 1930 than in 
1929. The financial position of the company was excep’ 


tionally strong at the end of the year with current assets of | 
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$46,926,748 against current liabilities of only $4,693,530. 

The common stock is selling for about 19, a price liberally 
evaluating the demonstrated earning power, but the stock 
nevertheless does present attractive possibilities in view of 


the trend toward higher earnings and also from the possible 
future acquisitions of allied concerns which should benefit 
similarly from the company’s policies. Paying $1.20 in 
dividends, the stock yields 6.3%. 


United Gas Improvement Co. 


utility holding company and an investment company. 

Better known as U. G. I., the company was organized 
in 1882 and has a long record of successful operations, but 
the past five years have been marked by accelerated expan- 
sion both of territory served and security holdings. Through 
its subsidiaries and its investments, U. G. I. is intimately 
identified with the economic development of a majority of 
the eastern industrial states. The possi- 


[ae GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. is both a public 


is held, substantial minority interests are held in American 
Superpower, Commonwealth & Southern, Midland United 
(an Insull Co.), Niagara Hudson Power and about one- 
third of the common stock of Public Service of New Jersey. 
United Corp., which owns over 26% of the common stock 
of U. G. I., also owns about 18% of Public Service of 
New Jersey common, so that the two together hold a 
majority. United Corp. likewise owns substantial amounts 

of Commonwealth & Southern and Ni- 





bilities for growth of utility services in 
this area and of superpower and super- 
gas mergers and alignments are factors 
which may prove of considerable signifi- 
cance for the company. 

Philadelphia and adjacent territory is 
the center where the company’s major 
electric and gas operations are under- 
taken, but other groups of properties of 
considerable importance are located in 
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agara Hudson Power. 

The earnings of U. G. I. have shown 
a steady upward trend for many years. 
The most recent period for which figures 
are available covers the twelve months 
ended September 30, 1930, with gross 
income of $108,450,324, an increase of 
5.4% over the corresponding period of 
1929, while the net income increased 
20.1% to $37,798,502, equivalent to 
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1930 








Erie County, Pa., in Connecticut and in 





$1.53 on the common stock against $1.43 





Delaware, with smaller subsidiaries in 
New Hampshire, Tennessee, Ohio and Arizona. It is esti- 
mated that population served is close to 6,000,000. Roughly, 
the electric properties account for 75% of the operating 
revenues, with 18% derived from gas and the balance from 
miscellaneous services. A 50% stock interest is held in 
United Engineers & Constructors, Inc., in which Public 
Service Corp. of New Jersey is also interested, and this 
organization not only handles the engineering and construc- 
tion activities of the two large utility systems but through 
widespread regional offices also does a large amount of 
business for other concerns. 

In addition to subsidiaries in which controlling interest 


the previous year. 

The common stock is currently selling for about 36 at 
which price the dividend of $1.20 annually returns a yield 
of 3.3%. The price earnings ratio of 23 to 1 indicates a 
liberal valuation of the common stock, although in part the 
earnings represent only dividends received on the com- 
pany’s investments and does not include the undistributed 
amounts withheld on these equities. Interesting possibilities 
are held by U. G. I. common in view of the company’s 
key position in the eastern utility situation and the part it 
will no doubt play in the future expansion and consolida- 
tion activities in this area. The stock represents an attrac- 
tive holding for the longer period. 


Kreuger & Toll Co. 


O the investing public Kreuger & Toll is still largely 

a mystery stock, but the activities and capital set-up 

of this enterprise are such that would commend the 
stock as a desirable commitment. Essentially it is a holding 
and management company whose principal activities are 
distributed over the match, iron ore, lumber and pulp in- 
dustries, banking, real estate and the tele- 
phone business. Its earnings are largely 
derived from the dividends paid by com- 
panies engaged in these industries and in 
which it has an interest—often control. 
_ The company’s largest investment is 
in the match industry. Its interest in 
Swedish Match Co. probably amounts to 
control, and the latter in turn owns prac- 
tically all of the common stock of Inter- 
national Match. In connection with the 
match business, Kreuger & Toll whose 
cash resources are generally plentiful 
has negotiated a number of large loans with foreign coun- 
tries receiving as part consideration the match monopolies 
in these countries which extend as a rule for the life of the 
loan. These monopolies are then turned over to either the 
Swedish Match or International companies but Kreuger & 
Toll receives a participation in the profits. The foreign 
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government loans are financed by the company through the 
issuance of its own bonds. 

Kreuger & Toll is a large stockholder in the Grangesberg 
Co., the largest producer of iron ore in Europe and the 
largest exporter in the world. This company owns exten- 
sive deposits calculated to contain over two billion tons of 
high grade ore with an iron content of 
over 60%. This ore compares with an 
average metallic content of about 50% 
for the Great Lakes ores of the United 
States, and 31% for the Minette ores of 
France. It is largely used by German 
producers who find it cheaper to import 
than to use their own ores. 

In 1929, Kreuger & Toll entered the 
pulp and lumber industry for which 
Sweden is famous, and is reported to 
control about 30% of the pulp and 15% 
of the lumber industry of the country, 
including enormous holdings of timberlands. In connection 
with this enterprise a huge superpower system is being 
sponsored co-ordinating facilities and making available huge 
supplies of cheap electric energy. 

Kreuger & Toll has large holdings, and in some cases 
actual control, in large banks scattered throughout Europe. 
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Preferred Stock Guide 


NOTE: The following preferred stocks are listed solely in accord- 
ance with the current yield on each. The sequence of Guide, therefore, 
does not indicate a preference for one issue over any of the others. 
Readers should observe a proper diversification of commitments in mak- 
ing their selections from this list. 


Railroads 

Div. Bate -—Earned $ per Share—, Redeem- Recent Yield 

$perShare 1928 1929 1930 able Price % 
Norfolk & Western .......... 4 (N) 133.73 182.20 188.50 No 92 4.3 
DURE TOMES ccc cccccdisecese 4 (N) 46.32 49.48 41,30 No 86 4.7 
Atchison, Top. & 8. Fe...... 5 (N) 40.21 49.18 30.08 No 107 4.7 
Baltimore & Ohio ........... 4 (N) 49.44 48.87 36.46 No 79 5.1 
Pere Marquette Prior ....... 6 (C) 75.60 55.50 17.86 100 92 5.4 
N. Y¥., New Haven & Hart.. 7 (C) 34.40 45.47 30.50 115 119 6.9 
Illinois Central Conv. A..... 6 (N) 66.28 70.98 49.82 115 101 5.9 
Southern Railway .......... 6 (N) $2.11 30.21 15.21 100 76 6.6 
N. Y¥., Chicago & St. Louis.. 6 (0) 17.68 20.49 12.20 110 91 6.6 
Colorado & Southern Ist..... 4 (N) 49.45 41,72 15.00 No 60 6.7 
Chic., Rock Island & Pac. (6% 

SU: Ghaeaawatobbbwoessess 6 (C) 23.60 25.14 18,60 102 88 6.8 
Kansas City Southern....... 4 (N) 14.01 16.02 7.50 No 58 6.9 
Colorado & Southern 2nd..... 4 (N) 45.46 87.72 11.00 No 66 7.1 

+ 
Public Utilities 
Public Service of New Jersey. 8 (C) $20.92 19,04 24.44 No 156 5.1 
80. California Edison ‘‘B’... 1% (C) 3.28 3.61 3.63 28% 28 5.4 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Ist....... 1% (C) 4.24 4.57 5.25 No 28 5.4 
Philadelphia Co. ............ 8 (C) 21.75 27.58 NF No 55 6.5 
North American Co.......... 83 (C) 40.22 47.48 47.51 55 54 5.6 
Columbia Gas & Electric ‘“‘A’’ 6 (C) 30.78 33.95 26.86 110 108 5.6 
Amer. Lt. & Traction........ 1% (C) 17.20 21.38 20.71 No 27 5.6 
Elec, Bond & Share......... 6 (C) 18.43 29.11 $1.24 110 108 5.6 
American Water Works & El, 6 (C) 31.05 89.11 44.22 110 107 5.6 
North Amer. Edison ......... 6 (C) 53.15 47.48 47.51 105 105 5.7 
National Pr. & Lt............ 6 (C) 45.38 50.22 45.16 110 104 5.8 
MNO OI, nic cnn ss cccdcus 3 (C) eT 4.66 6.46 55 52 5.8 
United Light & Power Conv... 6 (C) etme 15.42 NF 105 101 5.9 
Buffalo, Niagara & East’n Pr. 1.6 (C) 4.52 5.19 NF 26% 27 5.9 
Engineers Publ. Serv. (w.w.) 5% (C) 8.79 17.65 16.21 110 91 6.0 
Standard Gas & Electric..... 4 (C) 14.07 20.39 20.95 No 65 6.2 
Hudson & Man. R. R. Conv... 65 (N) 37.02 42.89 40.79 No 77 6.5 
Electric Power & Light..... 7 (Cc) 17.00 19.038 13.39 110 107 6.5 
Federal Light & Traction.... 6 (C) 49.93 51.72 NF 100 90 6.7 
Industrials 

du Pont (E. I.) de Nemours 
ME and bwks cbdkd<a2bed~<s (C) 69.06 78.64 55.22 125 123 4.9 
Hevahey Oonv. ...cccscccccccs T5 (C) 16.25 21.36 24,24 No 102 4.9 
Aluminum Co. of Amer...... 6 (C) 14.04 17.19 NF 110 109 5.5 
Mathieson Alkali Works...... 7 (C) 84.50 $3.91 84.68 No 125 5.6 
Bethlehem Steel Corp......... 7 (C) 19.16 42.24 23.84 No 123 5.7 
Stand. Brands, Inc., Cum. A.. 7 (C) 123.40 129.41 111,03 120 122 5.7 
MOWER BOS. as.cvccccescscese 7 (C) 85.27 44.11 $5.31 120 118 5.9 
Curtis Publishing ............ 7 (C) 21.48 23.93 21.25 120 116 6.0 
Bemeral Giger oo... sccsccces 7 (C) 62.81 85.92 64.03 No 116 6.0 
Case (J. I.) Thresh. Mach... 7 (C) $2.59 35.06 25.52 No 116 6.0 
General Mills ....... avedtees 6 (C) 18.70 18,86 20.03 115 99 6.1 
RIOUR TTD! Bo eine cccscisice 7 (C) 89.34 48.34 35.72 120 1138 6.2 
Bush Terminal Buildings..... 7 (C) t t t 120 113 6.2 
Commerc, Investm, Trust Ist. 6% (0) 45.50 81.92 90.87 110 102 6.4 
EE MOOS 68 Siro chen. cp cannes 1.40 (C) 5.90 9.64 5.20 No 22 6.4 
American Sugar ............. 7 (C) 14.60 15.40 12,60 No 108 6.5 
Crucible Steel .....,......... 7 (Cc) 22.54 32.65 16.18 No 99 7.1 
Crown Cork & Seal.......... 2.70 (C) 7.90 6.36 NF 45 33 8.2 
C—Cumulative. N—Non-cumulative. § Earned on all pfd. stocks. t Guaranteed 


unconditionally by Bush Terminal Co. 


t+ Reguler rate, $4. 


NF—No figures available. 
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These include Skandinaviska Kreditak- 
tiebolaget (one of the largest banks in 
Sweden), the Stockholm Mortgage 
Bank, and banks in France, Germany, 
Holland, Switzerland and Poland. Not 
only are investments in well managed 
banks usually profitable, but the insti- 
tutions in question are in close touch 
with the financial plans of governments 
and other financial operations, and are 
able to make profits in syndicates. 

The company’s real estate holdings 
include large business buildings and 
apartment houses in various European 
countries. One of these, the Hufvud- 
staden Real Estate Co., is the largest 
owner of city real estate in Sweden. 
As in all of the other concerns in 
which Kreuger & Toll has holdings, full 
earning power of the properties are not 
reflected in the parent company’s state- 
ment as all undivided equities above the 
dividends declared by these companies 
are retained by them. 

Last year, the company acquired 
control of L. M. Ericsson Co. and 
thereby has taken a leading position in 
the world telephone field besides adding 
another industry to its already diversi- 
fied activities. Ericsson not only manv- 
factures and sells telephone and tele- 
graph equipment, but also erects and 
operates telephone systems in various 
parts of the world. Recent figures 
show that the company has more than 
175,000 subscribers in various countries. 

Kreuger & Toll also engages in se 
curity trading operations, but because 
of widely varying conditions from year 
to year profits from this source are re’ 
garded as non-recurring. In 1929 net 
income after general expenses and in: 
terest on secured debentures amounted 
to $29,095,130 and of this approx 
mately $14,200,000 may be regarded 
as recurring income. No final fig 
ures are yet available for 1930, but 
the company has estimated that profits 
of a recurring nature would not be less 
than $20,000,000. . Net earnings were 
equivalent to $3.87 per American cer’ 
tificate in 1929 of which 3,148,479 
were outstanding. 

Kreuger & Toll is currently selling 
for about 27 at which price the divi 
dend payments of $1.60 return a yield 
of slightly less than 6%. While the 
earnings are subject to considerable 
variation from year to year, it should 
also be remembered that earnings as fe’ 
ported do not include the undistributed 
earnings of the companies in which in’ 
vestments are held. If these were fully 
distributed, earnings for Kreuger & Toll 
would be considerably higher. Com 
sidering the character of the widely di 
versified interests of the company an 
the excellence of the management, 
longer term outlook holds very favor 
able possibilities. 
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When is a “Speculation” an Investment? 


An Up-to-Date Answer to an Old Question 


By James N. McGii 


Epitor’s Note.—Some time ago THE 
MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET asked its 
readers to define the word “investment” 
in terms of their own experiences in in- 
vestment matters. The following defini- 
tion is particularly interesting, involving 
as it does the age-old attempt to distin- 
guish between “investment” and “specula- 
tion” and emphasizes the varying sig- 
nificance which these two expressions have 
in different individual circumstances. 


“PP NHE laying out of money in the pur- 
T chase of some species of properties, especially as a 
source of income and profit,” is the definition of an 
investment given in Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary. 

William E. McGeehan of the New York Herald-Tribune 
staunchly defended the Notre Dame students a year or two 
ago when they wagered on the outcome of football games 
in which their team was engaged. Some people might have 
called it gambling, but he considered it an “investment.” 
“Seward’s folly,” as the purchase of Alaska in 1867 was 
called, was an undoubted misnomer. The acquisition of a 
Croix de Guerre in a game of so-called African golf re- 
sulted in one young man acquiring a very good position 
for himself after coming back from France. 

Investment, then, seems to be a very relative term. In 
the main, however, people laying out money for income 
are investing, while the same procedure for profit is usually 
called speculation. One definition given in THE MAGAZINE 
OF WALL STREET was that a man invests when he gets all 
the safety he possibly can, while he speculates when he 
takes any risk he cannot afford. On November 13, 1929, 
John D. Rockefeller is said to have bid $50,000,000 for 
one million shares of Standard Oil of New Jersey common. 
During that day of rapidly falling stock prices the above 
offer had all the earmarks of speculation. To an ordinary 
layman it would have been risky, but to the great oil mag- 
nate the element of danger was negligible. 

The word best may also have a relative connotation when 
applied to investments. An investment in American 
Woolen twenty years ago might have been considered the 
best investment a man could make. Today, however, such 
an investment would belie the term; in fact it would be 
nothing short of reckless speculation. Again, an invest- 
ment in the stock of the Radio Corp. of America in the 
days of its formation was considered a gamble. But in the 
past few years Radio skyrocketed to well over $500 when 
It was split 5 for 1. Then ten shares purchased at $20 per share 
would have been worth over $5,000. Five years ago the 
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above transaction might have been consid- 
ered speculative, but even at the current 
“depression” prices no original holder of 
this stock could be persuaded to regard it as 
anything but an A-Number-1 investment. 

Therefore, in describing the best invest- 
ment one has ever made not only must the 
past be taken into account, but the present 
must be considered in the light of the 
future. 

With these preliminary remarks, it be- 
comes necessary to state a few definite 
and concrete illustrations of a fitting in- 
vestment, from the standpoint of one’s own 
personal experiences. The writer asks the 
indulgence of other readers while he describes a series of “in- 
vestments” made for his (now) six-and-one-half-year-old son: 

1. Very shortly after the birth of the said offspring, he 
was insured in one of the strongest old-line insurance com- 
panies. This policy costs twenty-five cents per week with 
the face value of the contract $150 payable in fifteen years. 
At the age of four another such contract was taken out. 
This was all the insurance that could be purchased. 

2. Two-and-one-half and five-dollar gold pieces given to 
the boy on birthdays and other occasions were deposited in 
the savings bank for him. For the first four years of his 
son’s life, 10% of the fees received by the writer for offici- 
ating in athletic contests helped to eke out the above sav- 
ings account. 

3. At the age of three, ten shares in the Thrift Build- 
ing and Loan Corp. were taken out at a cost of $10 per 
month. 

4. An Adjusted Compensation Certificate amounting to 
$1,353 payable in 1945 was Uncle Sam’s contribution to 
this fund. 

5. With the utmost optimism and confidence in the 
future of America, the father then purchased for the ac- 
count of his son ten shares of North American Trust at 
$10 per share. Admittedly the value of these shares have 
dropped, but eventually they will return to par and will 
probably pay a premium when the next split-up occurs in 
1953. Incidentally a six months’ dividend of $13.20, the 
highest dividend of the year of 1930 or in fact of any year 
that the writer recalls, has shown the results of careful 
choice. 

The above program of investment for a boy who will be 
seven in March offers safety, diversity, possibilities of ap- 
preciation, and liquidity. No attempt is made here to 
portray this as the best investment anybody ever made. 
However, the writer feels that care and thought for the 


_ present, as well as provision for the future, have brought 


about at least an opportunity for the beginnings of his son's 
secondary education. 
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Personal Investment Talks No. 1 


Three Phases of the Stock Market 


at the outset of this 

series of articles that 
profit seeking is the corner- 
stone of modern theories of 
investment, which is only 
another way of saying that 
the present generation pro- 
claims quite frankly its be- 
lief in intelligent specula- 
tion, or in buying stocks 
with the avowed purpose of 
disposing of them at a 
higher price than that paid. 
One might go even further 
and point out that the only 
classes of investors who still 
look for income only, with- 
out thought of the profit 

ibilities in a stock or 


[: should be recognized 


Breaking Down Major Market Cycles Into 
Three Separate Phases Which Serve As a 


Broad Guide in Making Investments for Profit 


By JoHNn Duranp 








INTRODUCING A NEW SERIES 


This is the first of a series of articles by John 
Durand, author of several books on investment and 
trading practices, published by The Magazine of 
Wall Street, and a writer whose discussions of the 
technique of investing for profit have always proved 
immensely popular with our readers. The topic of 
his new serial is “Personal Investment Talks’’—the 
articles to be published consecutively in the Read- 
ers’ Forum. Comments, criticism and supplemen- 
tary discussions on this topic are invited by the 
Readers’ Forum Editor, with the view of publishing 
such articles or comment that seems to hold general 
interest for other readers. 


the broader movements of 
prices. It is recognized of 
course, that technical con 
siderations and purely mar. 
ket factors may influence 
the short swings of price 
movements but the broader 
movements covering several 
months rest more on the in- 
dustrial foundation and it is 
familiarity with these fun- 
damentals which make for 
better understanding and 
surer profits in market op 
erations. For those not 
versed in the trends of cur. 
rent business or who will 
not undertake to study 
them themselves, or accept 
the conclusions of recog: 





nized authorities, it is of 





nd, are people who, by 





temperament or early train- 

ing, are unfitted for specu- 

lation, or else institutions and fiduciaries who are prohibited 
by law from investing in common stocks. 

To grey-haired graduates of the 3%-with-safety school 
of investing, this is merely another woeful product of a 
topsy-turvy world. In their days the profit motive in in- 
vestment was regarded with as much disfavor as our Puri- 
tan ancestors looked upon happiness. Joy and profits were 
both sinful. The older generation was doubtless correct in 
believing that speculation was not, in their days, compatible 
with safety; yet the present generation is equally right in as- 
serting that a thoroughly practical and a not excessively risky 
way to conserve one’s principal, under modern conditions: is 
to invest intelligently—and for profit. Uninformed guess- 
work is vastly different from intelligent buying for profit. 
Therein lies the explanation for these two opposing beliefs. 

To the person who buys securities on tips and hunches 
without adequate knowledge of the business, investing for 
profit will always prove risky, but there is no excuse for 
this type of commitment. Of recent years information in 
the matter of banking, trade and industry, along with 
increasingly frequent and informative corporate reports, 
statistics has become available to all and is no longer the 
exclusive property of a privileged few. No one, now, need 
remain ignorant of the business prospect, the trend of in- 
dustries or the position of companies, facts which, after all, 
are the foundation of security values, and which determine 
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course advisable to stick to 
the old plan of putting 
your funds into high grade bonds and preferred stocks 
which yield a conservative return of 34% to 512%. In 
what follows we shall assume, however, that you prefer to 
learn the method of investing for large profits, and this 
brings us to the main subject of our present article. 


Psychological Market Forces 


So far back as the records are available, we find that 
common stock prices have moved up and down like huge 
waves over paths that are usually referred to as “Major 
market cycles.” It is hard to say just how many of these 
cycles there have been in the past; for authorities disagree 
as to which have been major movements and which only 
intermediate rallies and reactions. It is sufficient for the 
investor who is looking for large profits with maximum 
safety to bear always in mind that large and prolonged 
upward and downward swings in the general price level 
have occurred at intervals in the past and probably must be 
reckoned with in the future. Some stocks are affected less 
than others by the price cycle; but they all move in one an 
the same direction. Hence it is of first importance for the 
investor to become familiar with the characteristics of these 
big swings in order that he may safeguard his principal at 
the top and take advantage of the exceptional opportunities 
for future profit which are offered at the bottom. 
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For present purposes, the major market cycle may be 
divided into three phases according to the manner in which 
prices are influenced by the prevailing state of mind among 
people who buy and sell securities. By way of illustration 
we are using the major cycle of 1920-1930, which is most 
familiar to our readers; since all cycles are practically alike 
in the essentials about to be enumerated. 


Three Phases of the Stock Market 


The First Phase is characterized by close attention to busi- 
ness conditions and prospects. People have been disillu- 
sioned by the collapse in prices and in business activity, 
and the memory of hard times lingers for several years to 
instill caution and warn people to stick close to realities. 
During these years the market conforms closely to changes 
in the rate of manufacturing production, or else anticipates 
such changes a few months in advance. The accompanying 
graph shows how closely the stock market conformed with 
industrial conditions or prospects during the period from 
1920 up to and including 1925. 

In the Second Phase of a major bull market, which is 
illustrated on our graph by the two years, 1925 and 1926, 
the market begins to break away from both actual and pros- 
pective conditions in industry. The sharp rise in stock 
prices, for example, from the second quarter of 1925 to the 
second quarter of 1926, was out of all proportion to the 


modest gain in manufacturing production. But the advance” 


had so weakened the market’s technical condition that an 
abrupt drop, also unrelated to business conditions or pros- 
pects, followed the initial publication of brokers’ loans early 
in 1926. The ensuing quick rebound, which carried the 
averages up to new heights by the close of 1926, was even 
less related to the slight and short-lived spurt in manufac- 
turing output during the early fall. 

During the Third and Final Phase which, in our illustra- 
tion, was staged in 1927 and 1928, and came to its abrupt 
climax in October of the following year, we find a wholly 
irrational cleavage between common stock prices and eco- 
nomic conditions and prospects. The stock market then 
responds only to the unbridled imagination of a highly 
stock minded public which can picture no end to soaring 


ket, which seemed to be seeking lower levels in June, 1929, 
soared to new and dizzier heights the following September, 
it seemed that we had surely reached the golden age, and 
anyone who doubted it was unquestionably out of step with 
the times... .. Logic was merely a word.” 

Then came the crash ‘which ushered in the first phase 
of a new cycle and again brought the stock market back 
into alignment with actual business conditions and pros- 
pects. 


The Present Phase and Its Opportunities 


Following the ‘collapse of 1929, there was a brief period 
of a few months during the late winter and spring of 1930, 
when the market again soared on the wings of hope, gayly 
unmindful of the stubborn refusal of industrial production 
to participate in the rise. It was the expiring flare up of an 
illogical mental habit that had been fostered in the specu- 
lative community by five years of disassociation with eco- 
nomic facts. The outcome was inevitable, and by summer- 
time security prices were again back to earth and in reason- 
ably close touch with business conditions. We had been 
treated to the spectacle of a miniature bull market which 
passed rapidly through all three of the typical stages and 
returned even more quickly to the first stage from which 
it had so recently started. 

And so we find that, beginning with April of last year, 
the general averages have again been moving in reasonably 
close step with industrial output, and will probably con- 
tinue to obey business conditions and prospects until the 
disciplinary effects of spankings received in 1929 and 1930 
have been forgotten. Nearly all of our leading economists 
seem to agree that business conditions will soon begin to 
improve, if they have not indeed already touched bottom. 
If this view is correct, then the long pull trend of the stock 
market averages will be upward; for the prices of leading 
stocks must advance in step with improving business con- 
ditions—slowly and hesitatingly at first, but more rapidly 
later on. Setbacks in the general market, and sharp 
declines in individual issues 
or even groups of stocks, 
are to be expected from 
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Unemployment Relief Through 
Stock Ownership 


Readers State Their Views Concerning 
the Need for Better Investor Protection 


Editor, Readers’ Forum: 

In the creation of a medium for the 
independent expression of opinions by in- 
vestors of the nation, you certainly have 
done something worth while. All of us 
who are interested in the financial affairs 
of our great corporations frequently have 
a small voice of praise or discontent which 
we like to give vent to. Perhaps most of 
these are not of sufficient general interest 
to «warrant publication anywhere. Some 
are, because they affect the interests of a 
great many others in a similar situation. 
For instance, there is a great deal written 
and talked of how the stock market crash 
precipitated business depression and threw 
men out of employment. I am sure that there 
are many hundreds of thousands, like my- 
self, who have been helped through the 
depression by ownership of stocks. In the 
1920 depression I learned a lesson., During 
the prosperity since that time I have used 
my spare funds to accumulate good stocks. 
During the current depression I have been 
able to get along without “charity” on the 

‘small but widely scattered stock interest 
in the great corporations of the country. 
Are there any figures to show how univer- 
sal this situation is or is it just a good 
“guess” that stock ownership has been a 
great boon to real investors—if tragic for 
gp speculators? Very truly yours, 


No carefully prepared statistics are 
available, but there are many “facts,” 
if no figures, to indicate that stock own- 
ership widely distributes the corporate 
income in the United States. For in- 
stance, five or six of the largest con- 
cerns have a total of about one million 
shareholders. There are undoubtedly a 
good many duplications among 
these particular lists of stockhold- 


is the fact that corporate earnings are 
larger during periods of prosperity— 
when the income is not badly needed 
by the “average man.” In periods of 
depression, with its attendant evil of 
unemployment and wage curtailment, 
corporate prosperity also declines, fre- 
quently with such visual evidence as 
dividend reductions and bear market 
security values. 


— 


Stockholder?’ Rights 


Editor, Readers’ Forum: 

I presume that I am only one of a great 
many readers who received a good deal of 
benefit and satisfaction from your recent 
discussion of stock exchange practices. 
The criticisms brought forth need fair, 
intelligent and constructive. But why not 
give a little thought to the limitations of 
the stock exchange in controlling the ac- 
tions of those outside of its wmmediate 
membership? Every now and again there 
is a “flare-up” over the manner in which 
insiders exploit their position with the 
companies whose securities are traded on 
the exchange. These frequent law suits, 
stockholders’ protests, etc., indicate that 
there must be @ good deal more ex ploita- 
tion of “inside” positions than ever comes 
to the surface. It is well known that, in 
spite of regular financial statements, in- 
vestors frequently fail to obtain important 
information concerning “inside” deals—~ 


often are misled by company reports to 
believe that their company ts either stronger 
or weaker (as the case may be) than the 
ordinary financial statements show on their 


surface. 


Would it not be more important 





ers, but the “fact” still remains 
that the tendency of stock owner- 
ship is for smaller unit holdings 
and more stockholders. In the 
1920 depression, these same cor- 
porations had about one-fourth the 
shareholders they have today. The 
best “guess” at the total number of 
stock and bond investors in the 
United States would be on the far 
side of ten million. Undoubtedly 
the wider distribution of wealth 
that this security ownership repre- 
sents has an important economic 
effect of stabilizing the nation’s 
purchasing power, because it sup- 
plements wages and salaries. The 
only flaw in this scheme of things 
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to the average stockholder if a few “ 
forms” could be started in this direction? 
In any event could you furnish me with 
the specific information as to how the in- 
vestor can find out about stocks issued for 
“special considerations” during those long 
intervals between annual reports? Thank- 
ing you for your interest in readers’ prob- 
lems, I am, Very truly yours, T. G. 


It seems only fair to state, that your 
assumption is a fairly broad one, that 
because certain company officials get 
into the limelight, there must be a good 
deal of exploitation of “inside” posi- 
tions. Important stockholders usually 
make it a practice to keep themselves 
well informed on the activities of the 
company officials and are quick to criti- 
cise or call the management to account 
for their failings. Opposing factions in 
the management of a corporation are 
also more or less effective protection to 
minorities and frequently the bankers 
exercise supervision and watchfulness 
over the affairs of the company on be- 
half of their investment clients. Be- 
yond this, the individual investor can 
best protect his interests by keeping 
himself as well informed as possible on 
the activities of the management of his 
company and selecting concerns which 
are directed by managements that have 
a good reputation for fair and equi- 
table dealings with shareholders. The 
limitations of the stock exchange off- 
cials over this matter are not quite as 

narrow as you apparently believe. 
Although the stock exchange has 
found it impracticable to enforce 
a uniform system of accounting as 
far as earnings reports and finan- 
cial statements of listed companies 
are concerned, they have fixed re- 
quirements that tend to expose im- 
portant information for investors. 
For instance, corporations are re- 
quired to state their policy and 
rate schedule for depreciation 
charges on various types of prop- 
erty owned, thus preventing un- 
usually liberal or insufficient de- 
ductions for depreciation from 
passing by unnoticed. In addition, 
the exchange requires a statement 
of all new issuance of shares, speci’ 
fying the amount of each new issue, 
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the purpose and the consideration re- 
ceived by the company. This has proved 
a valuable source of information to in- 
vestors and a “check” on inside deals 
that otherwise would not come to the 
attention of interested parties. 





How Much Interest? 


Editor, Readers’ Forum: 

What is the rule that fixes the rate of 
interest which brokers charge customers 
on the latters’ debit balances on margm 
accounts? My understanding is that this 
charge should be the average of call money 
renewals for the month, but from my own 
experience and that of friends, it seems 
that charges. at present are somewhat 
higher than the 1% per cent renewal rate 
that has prevailed for some time. What 
rate of interest is allowed on credit bal- 
ances in short accounts? H. F. G. 


There is no fixed rule that deter- 
mines interest charges on debit balances 
in brokers’ accounts, although the com- 
mon practice is to fix a charge that is 
approximately the average cost of the 
firm’s borrowings. This does not mean 
necessarily the call money rate, as the 
call money market is only one of sev- 
eral sources of credit available to brok- 
ers. Like other business firms, brokers 
with good credit standing can obtain 
an open line of credit from their banks. 
Even when call funds carry a very low 
interest rate, it is not necessarily good 
policy to disturb a desirable banking 
connection for the sake of lower rates 
elsewhere. Usually brokers do not pay 
interest on credit balances except 
special arrangement. At the present 
time most stocks are loaning “flat” so 
that it is not possible to pay interest on 
credit balances created through cus- 
tomers’ short transactions, in any event. 
Premiums, if incurred, are charged to 
the short customer’s account. 





What Is Non-Participating 
Insurance? 


Editor, Readers’ Forum: , 

I am carrying @ $1,000 policy of term 
insurance written by the “B” Life Insur- 
ance Co. Under the terms of this policy 
I am entitled to convert into an ordinary 
form of policy without examination. On 
consulting the agent I find that a 20-pay 
life, non-participating policy at my age, 
34, would cost $29.22. ‘ 

Although I have other policies totalling 
$15,000, I do not understand exactly what 
is meant by “non-participating.” Does this 
mean that no dividends are received? I 
have $10,000 of converted war risk insur- 
ance and $5,000 with the “A” company. 
The premium on the latter is about that 
asked by “B” Co., but the dividends ore 
sufficient now to cover about a quarter of 
the premiums. Thus if no dividends are 
to be paid, the premium would seem high 
i comparison. Your opinion in the matter 
would be greatly appreciated. Do you not 
think it would be wiser to let the policy 
lapse and take out another policy of equal 
amount in the “A” Co.? A $2,000, 20-year 
endowment government policy will mature 
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in about seven years. The interest on that 
will more than meet my other premiums so 
that I could easily handle more insurance. 
My income is about $4,000 annually and I 
am unmarried. * 


Yours truly, 
Ay. We: 


You ask what is meant by “non-par- 
ticipating.” In very brief form, “non- 
participating” is a term denoting that 
there are no additional privileges under 
a policy from sharing in the surplus 
earnings of the company. Premiums 
are lower than those for participating 
policies. 

Under participating policies, the 
policyholder is entitled to receive a 
share of surplus earnings. Premiums 
under this basis are computed in such 
a way that they will probably yield a 
surplus fund which is distributed 
among participating policyholders in 
proportion to the amount which each 
policy has contributed. 

You have omitted to state at what 
age your policies in the Government 
(or “War Risk Bureau”) Insurance 
and in the “A” Go. were taken out, 
nor do you state on what policy plan 
they are issued. Hence it makes it dif- 
ficult to make a comparison between 
this coverage and that offered to you 
by the “B” Co. 

We would say, however, that while 
the annual premium on a 20-payment 
life policy, at age 34, in the “B” Co. is 
$29.12 per $1,000 (non-participating 
basis), the annual premium for a simi- 
lar policy at the same age and for the 
same amount in the “A” Co. (partici- 
pating, and reducible by annual divi- 
dends after the first year) is $36.11. 
The policy of the “B” life is an en- 
dowment at age 85 if the insured lives 
to attain that age. 

According to the actual dividend his- 
tory of “A” Co. over the past 20 years, 
it took 6 years after the issue of the 
policy to reduce the premium by ap- 
plication of annual dividends to an 
annual net cost of $29.32—approximat- 
ing but not equalling the non-partici- 
pating rate of $29.12 of the “B” life. 
The 1930 dividend schedule of the “A” 
Co. for a policy on the same form, at 
the same age, and same amount, a divi- 
dend at the end of the first year, ap- 
plicable to the second premium pay- 
ment which would ‘bring the net cost 
down to $28.34. 

You will of course take into con- 
sideration the fact that dividend quo- 
tations over long periods of years can 
only be estimates of what may be ex- 
pected in the future and figures are as- 
sumed but not guaranteed. The “A” 
Co., however, has shown attractive 
dividend returns under its policies, and 
has a reputation for fair and equitable 
treatment of its policyholders. 








The 


Investor’s 
Dictionary 


E particularly direct your 

attention to this practical 
and valuable book which you 
should have on hand for con- 
stant reference. It may easily 
help you make or save hundreds 
of dollars in the purchase and 
sale of securities. 


487 words and expressions are 
clearly defined. Includes every 
word or phrase used in security 
transactions. The art of distin- 
guishing exactly between securi- 
ties and concerning market oper- 
ations, requires a clear idea of 
every item dealt with. This book 
sweeps away the vague notions 
which so often cause mis-steps. 
It clears up many points which 
have been feared because they 
were not understood, and meets 
the needs of every investor. 


Fully illustrated with graphs, 
charts and reproductions of all 
the ordinary documents used in 
buying and selling stocks and 
bonds. 


Richly bound in imitation 
Morocco, dark blue flexible 
fabrikoid, lettered in im- 
pressed gold. 


$2.25 Postpaid 


THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
has publisHed and offers for sale 
eleven selected volumes that com- 
pletely cover every phase of modern 
security trading and investing and 
contain the foremost tried and 
proven methods and important fun- 
damental principles which you can 
apply to your individual needs. Send 
for descriptive circular. 
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Minor Gains in First Quarter Business 


Period Immediately Before Us a Critical One 
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Outlook Can Hardly Become Worse 


GNORING consideration of the 
enormous potential supply obtain- 
able at a moment's notice, statisti- 

cally the oil industry has improved its 
position in comparison with this time 
last year. The most recent drift, how- 
ever, is again downward. Average daily 
crude oil output has been steadily up- 
ward since the first of the year, while 
gasoline stocks have also shown a simi- 
lar tendency to increase, although this 
is more understandable in view of the 
summer demand. Marketing conditions 
are almost chaotic. Prices have been 
slashed here, there and everywhere. In 
fact the gloom surrounding every phase 
of the industry is so intense that worse 
could hardly be conceived and for this 
reason the earnest efforts of both the 
government and the industry itself to 
solve the many problems are the more 
likely to attain quick success. A simi- 
lar argument appears reasonable in re- 
(Please turn to page '786) 








COMMODITIES* 


(Bee footnote for Grades and 
Units of Measure) 


—---1930-——_, 
High Low Last* 


eC REEELE $34.00 $39.00 $30.00 
Pig Iron (2) 18.50 17.00 16.50 
Copper (8) ..... 0.17% 0.09% 0,10 
Petroleum (4) 145 0.95 0.57 
Coal (6) ....... 65 0140 1,85 
Cotton (6) ..... 0.17% 0.09% 0.11 
Wheat (7) |... 1.46% 0.96% 0.98% 
SG 1.19% 0.90% 0.79% 
URE. 1.00 8.00 7.65 
Bteers (10) .... 16.50 10.75 10.75 
Coffee (11) .... 0.10% 0.07 0.05% 
Rubber (12) 0.16% 0.07% 0.07% 
Wool (18) ..... 0.28 0.29% 
Sugar (15) 0.08% 0.08% 0.03% 
Sugar (16) ..... 0.05% 0.04% 0.04% 
Paper (17) ..... 0.03% 0.08% 0.08% 
Lumber (18) 20.88 15.08 16.44 


* March 23, 1931. 

(1) Billets, rerolling, $ per ton; (2) 
Basic Valley, $ per ton; (8) Electrolytic, 
c. per Ib.; (4) Mid-Continent, 86°, § per 
bbl.; (6) Pittsburgh, steam mine run, $ 
per ton; (6) Spot, New York, o. per pound; 
(7) No, 2 red, New York, $ per bushel; 
(8) No. 2 Yellow, New York, $ per bushel; 
(9) 220-240 lb. wts.; (10) Top, Heavies, 
Chicago, 100 Ib.; (11; Rio No. 7, spot, 
ec. per Ib.; (12) First Latex Crepe, o, per 
1b.; (18) Ohio, Delaine, unwashed, o. per 
lb.; (15) Cuban, 96° duty paid, o. per 
Ib.; (16) Befined, c. per 1b.; (17) News- 

it per carload roll, oc. per Ib.; (18) 

ellow pine boards, f. o. b. per M, 











THE TREND IN MAJOR INDUSTRIES 


STEEL—tThe rate of steel ingot production for the country at large, 
which had been steadily gairting since the first of the year, appears 
to be leveling off and remains unchanged from last week at about 
57% of theoretical capacity. The price situation is still somewhat 
precarious and recent advances for some specifications are yet to be 
tested. The present position of the steel industry is a critical one 
and dependent upon whether or not further improvement is made 
so it can be judged whether or not general business is making head- 
way in its fight with depression. 


MACHINE TOOLS—Actual purchases of machine tools have been some- 
what disappointing and the various centers report widely different 
results. They are unanimous, however, in stating that inquiries 
have been more numerous and in their belief that the worst has now 
been seen. 


RUBBER—Although a new low record price for crude rubber was re- 
cently made in London on the news that large Dutch producers had 
refused to participate in any new restrictive scheme, it is gratifying 
to see someone sensible to the evils of artificial business respiration. 
It may be forecast that if this attitude be continued rubber will 
eventually attain a much stronger position than many of the com- 
.modities now “pegged.” . 


SILK—During 1930 the silk manufacturer allowed himself to drift into 
the old besetting sin of the cotton textile trade, whereby an im- 
mense yardage was sold, but all at a loss. There is now some evi- 
dence, however, that the futility of this operation is being recog- 
nized and future prospects are brighter than in some time. 


LEATHER—The hide market, reflecting in part the seasonal activity of 
shoe manufacturers, has been strong and active. Although more 
conservative quarters expect a technical reaction following the rapid 
rise it is nevertheless felt that the outlook has definitely changed for 
the better, a change incidentally which has been reflected in the 
stock market action of leather securities. 


COPPER—Following the recent period of price unsettlement the copper 
market has turned dull but steady at the lower of the disputed price 
levels, namely, 10.30 cents a pound for export. This month there 
is to be a meeting of Copper Exporters, Inc., in order to fix world 
production quotas. Dissatisfaction with the manner in which cer- 
tain South African producers have lived up to the last international 
agreement undoubtedly will also be aired. 


AUTOMOBILES—The first thirty-eight states to report automobile 
registrations for February show a gain of but 144% over January 
and a decrease of 35% compared with February last year. This 
was disappointing for the usual seasonal increase between January 
and February is estimated to be around 20%. A number of im- 
portant states among them, New York and Michigan, however, 
have not yet been heard from and the final result for February may 
have to be materially revised. 
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Number of 1981 Indexes Recent Indexes 1990 Indexes 
Issues in Group n—_—_ol “. —- A ——, 
Group j jg) High Low Mar. 14 Mar. 21 Close High Low 
405 COMBINED AVERAGE ...... 84.4 62.2 79.8 83.4 62.2 140.7 59.9 
- 6 Agricultural Implements ..... 142.4 105.9 110.1 112.2 112.0 405.5 105.7 
8 Amusement .....ccceesseeeees 121.2 88.5 110.38 117.3 88.5 272.0 85.6 
22 Automobile Accessories ...... 76.9 47.8 15.2 76.9 47.8 118.1 46.2 
20 Automobiles ..........-..0ee- 37.0 25.6 83.6 37.0 25.5 78.4 24.5 
a Aviation (1927 Cl.—100)...... 74.2 38.9 67.9 72.2 $9.9 153.1 935.4 
3 Baking (1926 Cl.—100)....... 38.4 23.8 34.2 36.5 23.8 742 23.8 
GB “TABOR ccinccicdccccveveccccsce 212.8 185.5 204.6 211.2 185.5 248.1 179.6 
6 Business Machines ........... 162.2 128.6 145.8 145.2 128.6 2623.7 123.6 
BD —§ CMB nnn cccccccccccscsecccees 188.6 157.0 181.7 187.0 157.0 226.0 151.8 
8 Chemicals & Dyes.........-.. 167.8 121.7 146.5 144.6 196.0 248.5 124.3 
By ENE radutugiesees.caedcoace se 71.8 85.4 69.3 58.2 85.4 107.9 34.4 
22 Construction & Bldg. Material 73.7 48.3 65.3 72.9 48.8 121.8 46.2 
WR GOPGEE co viccccccccccceccescces 92.4 70.4 83.8 83.8 70.4 211.7 67.0 
2 Dairy Products ..........+-.- 98.0 83.0 93.8 98.0 88.0 125.1 80.7 
gy Department Stores ........-.. 80.2 21.5 28.1 380.2 21.5 61.6 20.4 
8 Drugs & Toilet: Articles...... 120.4 83.0 115.7 116.6 89.0 142,0 79.4 
8 Electric Apparatus .......... 149.3 115.8 137.6 145.0 115.8 289.1 114.9 
é- -F BEE coc cose sc¥ccccsees 21.6 14.5 18.4 186 14.8 544 13.7 
2 Finance Companies .......... 91.8 74,8 89.4 91.0 77.6 148.4 68.5 
q Food Brands ......+.-.s+s00+ 80.1 64.4 77.4 80.1 64.4 98.5 62.1 
4 Food Stores .....-..eee.seeee 83.0 60.8 75.8 83.0 60.9 124.6 50.0 
4 Furniture & Floor Covering... 51.7 81.6 47.2 48.2 $1.6 119.2 30.1 
7 Household Equipment ........ 45.6 29.9 44.4 45.5 29.9 92,5 28.6 
10 Investment Trusts ........... 89.6 61.0 83.8 85,2 61.0 184.9 658.9 
8 Mail Order .......ccccecceoes 96.8 62.3 91.9 96.8 52.8 170.0 651.5 
89 Petroleum & Natural Gas.... 69.2 652.4 60.6 60.9 63.4 142.5 60.9 
8 Phono. & Radio (1927—100).. 68.8 87.2 64.6 61.6 87.2 175.2 36.8 
20 Publio Utilities .............. 190.4 196.8 150.4 805.0 141.1 
10 = Railroad Equipment 70.0 71.4 57.8 115.4 55.5 
$8 Railroa@e .......ccceses 71.0 77.0 60.8 1445 67.1 
3 Restaurants ......++5+. 98.9 97.6 81.9 158.1 78.9 
5 Ghipping .......ccccceees 81.5 81.7 28.9 88.8 28.9 
2 Soft Drinks (1926—100) 169.6 175.9 160.4 246.5 150.8 
18 UNE Oe BUOR  vcvnscccsccuccce 85.9 91.2 68.6 1465 61.4 
6 NER i dececssscaiecscceecstne 14.7 18.9 12.6 45.1 12.2 
2 I viccavscp cade sist eseens 202.7 214.7 170.9 268.7 163.0 
8 Telephone & Telegraph 1297.8 129.4 97.4 117.2 92,6 
6 FORMS o.c ccc ccsccccccccesne 41.4 46.0 23.7 70.56 21.1 
7 + #=‘Tire & Rubber............... 18.8 15.8 10.9 389.0 10.9 
DO “TURMRS. ccc cccccsivccvcvesees 14.3 78.6 69.8 107.38 57.5 
5 WERDEN Sic cccteccccoessetee 79.7 77.6 67.0 108.5 63.2 
2 Variety Stores ..........see05 13.9 75.2 68.5 88.7 66.5 
150 150 
145 The MAGAZINE of WALL STREET'S 145 
140 Common Stock PAIce INDEX 140 
1925 CLOSING PRICES =100 
13 135 
| 130 
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Answers to Inquiries 








1. Be brief. 








Our Personal Service Department is prepared to offer advice on any security in which you may be 
interested or on the standing and reliability of your broker. This service in conjunction with your sub- 
scription should represent thousands of dollars in value to you. It is subject only to the following conditions: 


2. Confine your requests to three securities only. 
3. Write name and address plainly. 
Special rates upon request to those requiring additional service. 

















BORDEN CoO. 


With its high rating and excellent pros- 
pects Borden common does not seem to 
respond very strongly to the improved 
tone in the general market. What is re- 
tarding its price enhancement? I have 200 
shares at 85. Shall I continue to retain? 
—B. C. D., Covington, Ky. 


The compensation of conservative 
expansion is well illustrated in the ac- 
complishments of Borden Co. from 
1923 to and including 1930, during 
which period a steady upward trend of 
sales and net income has been in evi- 
dence. It is generally conceded that 
even in companies dealing in the neces- 
sities of life (food), such as Borden, 
the element of management is highly 
important. Carefully selecting proper- 
ties for acquisition, and then purchas- 
ing only those from which a capital re- 
turn may be obtained equal to or better 
than its present constituent units, the 
company has been able to gain one of 
the two leading positions in the indus- 
try, with practically no loss of earning 
power. Originally limited to fluid 
milk, cream, condensed milk, dried 
milk and evaporated milk, the com- 
pany’s line now includes ice cream, 
cheese, butter and poultry products, 
with extensive distribution 
United States and Canada. A recent 
development which is looked upon with 
a great deal of interest, is the distribu- 
tion of orange juice by the company. 
Although still in the experimental 
stage, it is believed that should present 
operations in this field prove successful, 
much can be looked for from the de- 
partment during ensuing years. Little 
more need be said regarding operations 


in the 


of the company, except possibly to re- 
veal the gratifying results registered 
during last year, a period that will be 
remembered for its economic and in- 
dustrial adversities’ Net income 
amounted to $5.12 a share on 4,233,- 
395 common shares ($25 par value) 


-compared with $5.50 a share on 


3,706,724 shares for the year ended 
December 31, 1929. Financial con- 
dition at the close of last year was 
strong, net working capital amounting 
to $42,231,940 compared with $35,- 
265,102 on December 31, 1929. The 
shares, in our opinion, offer an attrac- 
tive investment medium for participa- 
tion in future growth of the dairy in- 


dustry, and we see no reason for dis-: 


turbing present holdings. On the con- 
trary, we believe that moderate com- 
mitments made during recessions should 
prove profitable over a _ reasonable 
period of time. 





BEECH-NUT PACKING CO. 


How do you rate Beech-Nut Packing 
common at this time? What are the possi- 
bilities of this stock getting the strong 
sponsorship which it had in 1929? I havea 
considerable portion of my capital tied up 
in 200 shares which cost me 95.—M. E. F., 
Richmond, Ind. 


Operations of the Beech-Nut Pack- 
ing Co. have been widened consider- 
ably since organization about 31 years 
ago, products now carried including 
chewing gum, preserves, jelly, marma- 
lades and confectionery, in addition to 
the original lines of bacon and ham. 
Growth of the enterprise is assured by 


the normal increase in population, since 
the majority of the products are not 
looked upon as luxuries in the average 
family. Due to a slight falling off in 
the food packing divisions, the net in- 
come for 1930 declined about 9% from 
1929 levels, per share results equalling 
$5.51 and $6.03, respectively. The 
company has paid dividends without 
interruption since 1902, and the pres 
ent annual $3 rate is considered secure. 
The Gold Dust Corp. holds a large 
stock interest in Beech-Nut Packing, 
and rumors have circulated in the past 
that a merger was being considered. 
While these reports have been denied, 
the company would be a desirable addi- 
tion to any of the large food companies, 
and any merger would likely be on a 
basis favorable to Beech-Nut stockhold- 
ers, because of the strength of the en 
terprise as an independent. Current 
operations are reported to be on a satis 
factory basis and we believe that the 
issue is an attractive stock for holding 
over the longer term. 





EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 

Will you please let me have your analy- 
sis of the outlook for Eastman Kod 
common? On account of the low yield 
and now that I can get out about even 1 
am thinking of switching 100 shares to an- 
other security. How do you feel toward 
this action?—M. M. K., Elizabeth, N. J. 


Eastman Kodak Co. ranks as the 
dominating factor in the manufacture 
and sale of photographic equipment 
and supplies, including sound and color 
devices; operations, world-wide in 
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scope, approaching closely to a monopo- 
ly. Although the largest manufactur- 
ing unit is located in Rochester, N. Y., 
the compariy maintains plants in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Hungary, and 
Australia. Distribution is accomplished 
through subsidiaries maintaining sales 
ofices in 162 cities in 52 countries, 
while service stations for users of Cine- 
Kodak are located in over 52 cities 
throughout the world. The manage- 
ment has been aggressive in the de- 
velopment of its products and the sales 
and servicing thereof, which factor ac- 
counts for the comparative stability of 
earnings in recent years. Latest state- 
ment of earnings available is that for 
the calendar year 1929, when net in- 
come amounted to $9.57 a common 
share, compared with $9.60 and $9.61 
for 1928 and 1927 respectively. Al- 
though depressed business conditions 
last year affected adversely some of the 
company’s luxury lines, it is believed 
sales volume of the more staple prod- 
ucts was maintained at fairly normal 
levels, with the result that 1930 earn- 
ings should compare favorably with 
those of the preceding year. The com- 
pany recently announced the successful 
development of a new type of motion 
picture film, said to be about three 
times as fast as its predecessor. 
Through a newly formed subsidiary, 
the company plans to produce cellulose 
acetate yarns on a large scale for the 
textile trade. These innovations should 
augment future earning power of the 
company. We are favorably disposed 
toward the shares as a long term in- 
vestment,’ and suggest that you retain 
your present holdings with a view to- 
ward further developments. 


INGERSOLL-RAND CO. 


Would you recommend the purchase of 
Ingersoll-Rand common around 170? 
have been told that this stock is consolidat- 
ing at this level for a run-up to 200. Do 
you know of any pending developments 
that would warrant such an advance?— 
S. N. D., Little Rock, Ark. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. occupies a lead- 
ing position in the manufacture of 
pneumatic tools and compressed air 
machinery used in rock drilling, min- 
ing, tunnel and quarry work, and many 
branches of the steel industry. It also 
1s an important factor in the produc- 
tion of oil and gas engines, as well as 
oi well gas compressors, and in con- 
Junction with American Locomotive 
and General Electric, makes an oil- 
electric locomotive. Factories are 
strategically located in five cities of the 
United States and one city of Canada, 
while 62 sales offices are maintained 
throughout the world. Earnings record 
of the company reveals a steady up- 
ward trend since 1921 to and including 
1929. Net results reduced to a per 


APRIL 4, 1931 


share basis on the common stock for 
the latter year amounted to $10.54 as 
compared with $7.87 for 1928. The 
annual report of the company for 1930 
has not been published as yet, nor have 
interim earnings for any period during 
the year been reported. However, 
practically all industries upon which 
the company depends for its revenues 
were severely depressed, and full 1930 
returns undoubtedly were well below 
those of the previous year. Moreover, 
prospects during the medium turn are 
not particularly favorable, and earn- 
ings are likely to remain retarded dur- 
ing the first half of the year, at least. 
Although the strong financial position 
justifies retention of its shares, the issue 
is not undervalued in comparison with 
probable earnings, and on this basis 
the shares cannot be regarded as one 
of the more outstanding purchases at 
this time. 





PARAMOUNT PUBLIX CORP. 


Yielding over 8% at current levels Para- 
mount Publix common appeals to me. Is 
the dividend safe? I plan to buy 500 
shares but want your judgment as to the 
fundamental merit of the stock. It seems. 
undervalued in selling at eight times 1930 
earnings.—C. L. P., Highland Park, Mich. 


The activities of Paramount Publix 
Corp. include production, distribution 
and exhibition of motion pictures and 
allied amusement features. In addition, 
the company has identified itself with 
the legitimate stage and radio broadcast- 
ing, and operates an extensive chain of 
theatres in this country, Canada and 
Europe. Recently, the company has 
undertaken to produce advertising fea- 
tures for a number of important com- 
panies, a development which may con- 
tribute substantially to future earnings. 
Based on official estimates, earnings in 
1930 amounted to $5.90 per share on 
3,113,026 shares outstanding at the 
close of the year. This compares with 
$5.78 per share in 1929. This show- 
ing, gratifying in the light of the ad- 
verse circumstances of last year, does 
not fully reflect the important operat- 
ing economies which are understood to 
have been effected. At the present 
time, the management is concentrating 
efforts on further cost reduction and in 
improving both the sound and theme 
quality of productions, which should 
have a desirable effect on current earn- 
ings. Affording an equity in one of the 
leading organizations in the motion pic- 
ture industry, and selling at a level sub- 
stantially less than ten times official esti- 
mates of 1930 earnings, and yielding an 
unusually liberal return, the shares of 
Paramount Publix combine a number of 
attractive features. While it is to be 
admitted that the motion picture in- 
dustry is passing through a period of 
readjustment, Paramount is well 


equipped in every respect to cope with 
the situation without experiencing any 
serious difficulties. As the general 
situation improves, the shares will in 
all probability sell at a level giving 
more adequate recognition to the com- 
pany’s impressive record and promi- 
nent standing. However, in view of 
the speculative character of the issue, 
commitments should not be made in 
excessive amounts. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORP. 


What are the nearby prospects for Inter- 
national Business Machines common? Is 
a stock split-up in the offing? I have 100 
shares at 210 and contemplate adding to m 
holdings around 175 if you approve——W, 
W. L., Joplin, Mo. 


The phenomenal growth of the In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp. 
since 1921 was continued last year, a 
period during which world-wide busi- 
ness was under the adverse influence 
of the depression. The report of the 
company for 1930 shows record net in- 
come of $7,357,816 or $11.53 a share, 
as compared with $6,705,966 or the 
equivalent of $11.03 a share on a 
smaller number of shares in the pre- 
vious year. This gain indicates that 
earnings are relatively stable, but it 
was due chiefly to the sales efforts and 
the efficient management of the enter- 
prise. The products of the company, 
which include tabulating machines, 
commercial scales, coffee and meat 
grinding machines, and various types of 
time devices, are distributed throughout 
the world. The financial position is 
entirely satisfactory and the capital 
structure of the company is simple. The 
637,957 common shares are preceded 
only by funded debt which amounted 
to but $2,987,000. The bonded debt 
is being steadily retired. While de- 
mand for the company’s products likely 
will be moderately lower in the first 
half of the current year, the inherent 
strength of the enterprise brightens the 
longer term outlook. In view of exist- 
ing market conditions, an early split-up 
of the shares is unlikely, but we would 
not oppose gradual accumulation of the 
shares during reactionary periods. 


RADIO-KEITH-ORPHEUM CORP. 


In view of the greatly improved earnings 
reported for 1930, do you think Radio- 
Keith common is likely to be put on a divi- 
dend basis in the near future? I have 250 
shares at 44. Would you advise averaging 
under 25?—G. E, B., Springfield, Ohio. 


Progress of Radio-Keith-Orpheum 
Corp. since its inception has been little 
less than phenomenal, due primarily to 
the exceptionally strong affiliations of 

(Please turn to page 780) 
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1929 1980 1931 
A High Low ‘High Low High Low 
-“e Sehisssscactoensesene> 298% 195% 242% 168 208% 178% 
Gdabeetpesetoanseccees 104% 99 108% 100 107% 102% 
atheun Coast BD cstescancirves 209% 161 175% 95% 120 103% 
B 
Baltimore & Ohio .............. 145% 105 122% 55% 87% 68% 
Bangor & Aroostook ........... 90 55 84% 50% 66%, 56% 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit .... 81% 40 18% 55% 69% 58% 
Pe nbracctayhasbensocgse 925 16% 98% 83 94% 85% 
Cc 
Gana@ien Pacific .......5-.c0c00 265% 185 62% 85% 45% 88% 
Chesapeake & Ohio ............. 279% 160 51% 82% 464%, 89% 
Cc. M. & as Paul ‘“ Pacific...... 44% 16 26% 4% 8% 5% 
Ne ss 0 in-a.0 ein wate 68% 28% 46% 1% 15% 9% 
Chicago & Northwestern ........ 108% 75 89% 28% 45% 83 
Chicago, Rock Is. & Pacific..... 148% 101 125% 45% 65% 414%, 
D 
Delaware & Hudson ............ 226 141% 181 130% 157% 141 
Delaware, Lack. & Western..... 169% 120% 153 69% 02 16% 
E 
Erie Tk whkebbye6ecaGencages 41% 63% 22% 39% 28 
ee Seer errr 66% 55% 67% 27 45% 39 
G 
Great Northern Pfd. ........... 128% 5% 102 51 69% 58% 
xz 
Hudson & Manhattan ........... 58% $414 53% 34% 44 87 
I 
Tilinois Central ...............0. 153% 116 186% 65% 89 69% 
Interborough Rapid Transit ...... 58% 15 39% 20% 34 24% 
E 
—. wd a 108% 60 85% 34 45 35 
cake we ge setwecnce 10% 63 70 63 64 53 
L 
Lehigh Valley ........... ie oxee 102% 66 84% 40 61 52 
Louisville & Nashville .......... 154% 110 188% 84 111 90% 
M 
ee pp ND Gr TORAS .... 2.200000 65% 27% 66% 14% 26% 18% 
Same. o © «+. 107% 93% 108%, 60 85 70 
wrissouri Pacific 101% 46 98% 20% 42%, 80% 
Sy YS Sas ahha hebesiivasscees 149 105 145% 79 107 86% 
N 
New York Central ............. 256% 160 192% 105% 182% 108% 
N. Y¥., Chic. & St. Louis........ 192% 110 144 73 88 11% 
Ww. Y.. MH. M. & Martford........ 182% 80% 128% 67% 94% 15 
Norfolk & Western ............. 191 265 181% 217 196 
Worthermn Pacific ........c..se00. 118% 1bY% 97 42% 60% 47% 
P 
ee kc vec ew aneheees 110 %2% 86% 58 64 55% 
Pere Marquette ................ 260 140 164% 16% 85 65 
Pittsburgh & W. Va.........+.. 148% 90 121% 48% 86 59% 
R 
ncn b ees os's02000006000 147% 101% 141% 73 97% 12% 
PE EES. enc cecesnedecceos 50 41% 50% 444 46 45 
8 
St. Louis-Ban .Fran.............. 183% 101 118% 89% 623%, 35 
St. Louis-Southwestern ......... 115% 50 16% 18 33% 23 
Seaboard Air Lines ............. 21% 9% 12% % 1% ye 
TM: Aehbebeneosetccssncnee 41% 16% 28 % 2% 1 
Southern Pacific .............-+. 157% 105 127 88 109% 92% 
Southern Railway .............. 162% 109 186% 46y, 65% 41% 
SRE Ra else's cn saccinn vos ae 100 98 101 16 83 16 
U 
Wiebe TASER ncn cccccicsnccsccee 297% 200 242% 166% 205% 179% 
NG. ea ee 85% 80 88% 82% 86% 83% 
WwW 
MED. Vacca scccssssccrcvccceshe 81% 40 67% 11% 26 16% 
SS Frayer 104% 82 89% 39 51 83 
Western Maryland ............. 54 10 86 10 195% 18% 
eee 53% 14% 38 11% 20 16 
Western Pacific ae % 87% 538% 315% 16 
1930 1981 
A ‘High Low High Low 
I I odes seccnccees 87% 14% 281% 16% 
Air Reductions, Inc. oe 156% 87% 109% 92% 
Allegheny Corp. ..... 35% 5% 12% ™% 
Allied Chemical & Dye 348 170% 188% 147% 
Allis Chalmers Mfg 81% 42% 82% 
Amer. Brake Shoe & 54% 30 BE $3 
American Di cs cantesksaeibs 156% 1045 129% 106% 
Amer. Car & Fdy............... 82%, 24% 88% 27 
Amer, & Foreign Power......... 199% 50 101% 25 51% 26%, 
American Tee ....ccsccccccccccce 54 29 41% 24% 315 23% 
Amer. International Corp......... 96% 29% 55% 16 26 18% 
Amer. Mchy. & Fdry..... Sasuss 142 45 29% 43% $1 
Amer. Power & Light........... 175% 64y, 119% 36% 4% 45 
Amer. Radiator & 8. 8.......... 55% 28 89% 15 21% 156% 
Amer. Rolling Mill.............. 1445 60 100% 28 37% 26% 
Amer, Smelting & Refining...... 180% 62 19% 87% 68 4014 
Amer. Steel Foundries .......... 19% 35% 52%, 23% 31 26 
American Stores .............+05 614 120 55% 86% 48, 37 
Amer. Sugar Refining ........... % 56 69% 89% oo 42% 
Amer. Tel. & Tel.............+. 810% 198% 274%, 170% 201% 176% 
Amer. Tobacco Com.............. 160 197 98, 104 
Amer. Water Works & Elec..... 199 50 184% 4755 58% 
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3/25/31 Share 
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78 6 

30% re 

41% 4 
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74 7 

28 
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12 

531% 5 
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T15% 
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3/25/31 Share 

21%, 1.00 

98% 4% 

10 oe 
154% 6 

87% 3 
T3A% 2.40 
128 5 

83% 3 

46% = 

my 

39% 1.40 

58 1 

19% 1 

$2 

49% 4 

21% 3 

47 2% 

58% 5 
1955 9 
117% 6 

12% 8 
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Price Rangeof Active Stocks 


INDUSTRIALS AND MISCELLANEOUS (Continued ) 













1929 1980 1931 i bg 
oo A ™ ke A A - A» “| ) er ‘ 
A : High Low High Low High Low 3/25/31 Share 
Anaconda Copper Mining ........ 140 67% 81% 26 48% 29% 87% 2% 
Arnold-Constable Corp. .......... 40% * 6% 18% 8% 1% 8% t7 es 
Assoc. Dry Goods ..........0.00. 10% 25 50% 19 29% 22 27% 2% 
Atlantic Refining .........++..++ 11% 30 51% 16% 238% 18 19% 1 
Auburn Auto .....-.ccccccccccce 85 40 263% 60% 251% 101% 239 4 
B 
Baldwin Loco. Works............ 665% 16 88 19 Y 20 27 
Barnsdall Corp. Cl. A....... cece 4% 20 34 4 wae mie 12% i 
Beech Nut Packing ...........+ 101 45 10% 46% 60 0 
h 4 5 58% 3 
Bendix Aviation ....2scccccsvcee 104% 25 57% 144% 25% 16% 23% 1 
Best B Go. nccvcccccccccccscccee 60% 25 56%4 30% 46Y, $2%4 45% 2 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. ...-.....+ 140% 18% 110% 41% 10% 45% 83 8 
Bohn Aluminum .........ceceeee 186% 87 69 15% 87% 20% 86% 1% 
—, ET Sho o00sk caer ese: et 4 rt 60% 16% 674% 15% 3 
org-WAINEr «2... .sseeeeeeeeeere 50 15 80% 20% 29 1 
Briggs Mfg. see eeesseeseeeeeeecs 63% 8% 25% 12% 22% 16% rH 1% 
Burroughs Adding Mach......... 96% 29 51% 18% 82% 21% 30% 1% 
Byers & Co. = Ra per 192% 50 112% 83% 69% 87% 56% ree 
California Packing .............. 84% 63 17 41 
Calumet & Arizona Mining ...... 186% wit bs sett 13% sex a” . 
Calumet & Hoole ...........-.-0 61% 2% 33% ™% 11% 8 19% .. 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale ......... 98% 45 15% 90% 40% 29% 38% 8 
ESS A ATL eee ee nee 467 130 862%, 83% 181% 81% 114% 6 
see ag ecg 3 Piweeeataie 61 50% 19% 22 52% 26% 46%, 4 
erro de Pasco Copper.......... 120 62% 65% 21 80 22 26 2 
Chesapeake Corp, ........-...+05 92 42% 82% 82% Ht oO” 46% 3 
A. SRSA ears oe 15% 444%, 675 22% 83% 25% 81% 2.40 
poe =< irae Bact saints eie i R 43 14% 25% 15% 24% 1 
‘oca-Co ae a ee 0 91 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet .,........ 90 40 aie =" acon — . Hy 
Colorado Fuel & Iron............ 18% 27% 77 18% 82% 21% 25% 1 
Columbian Carbon .............. $44 106 199 65% 111% 138% 86 6 
slOM, TORS Me MNO eo 0:66sccnss cee 140 52 y 
Commercial Credit 625% 18 o% tee 44 rts ig H 
Commercial Solvent ae ene oan 63 20% 88 if ait ist 19% i 
Commonwealth Southern ........ 24% 10 20% 1% 12 8 11 60 
Consolidated Gas of N. ¥........ 188% 80% 186% 78% 100% 82% 106% 4 
Continental Baking Cl. A........ 90 2% 62% 16% 90 17% 2% .« 
pomercess~ = MN “scdaewssss ay 0% bi 4314 62% 47 61% 2% 
Corn Products Refining ......... 126% 70 1115 PH 36% me Ath "8% 
a sl i See 121% 71 935% 50% 63 48 50% e 
el SS ere 6TY 4 
Curtis Publishing ............00. 8” 190 126% os” 1s” 2% oe ? 
Curtiss Wright, Common ........ 80% 6% 14% 1% 5% . 2% 5 
Curtiss ae a sadcdt excuse 87% 18% 19% 8 8% 8% | ae 
Davison Chemical 691 y 
Drug, Set ce ve 19650 re a3 57% 18% a i 4 
u Pont de ata Biaseness ae 231 80 145% 80% 107 838% 102% 4 
Eastman Kodak Co. .........++. 264 150 y 
Eaton Axle & Spring ........... 76% 18 “ore art rt rs "ose 160 
Hiectric “Auto, Lites »..0.eecsse0, 174 50 114% 38 me «6 (soe 
lec. Power ee 
Elec. Storage Battery Snide Se ates ots) ag as) on _ sore res H 
rea a er 83% 49% 59% 86% 41 30 +385 5 
Firestone Tire & Rubber........ 37 24 
First National Stores ........... 90 uit att ieee a a as ty 
Foster er 95 88 104% 87% 6414 41% 59% 2 
ed cg i Ge eoevrve 10554 19% 57% 16% 88% 25% 875% 4 
eport —— i. Meer er terre 54% 2334 55% 24% 4sy, 28% 39% 8 
General Amer, Tank Car....... - 1234 5 x 
General Asphalt ...... . Whee bees rts] BK mae pte] ee Hs te : 
rear — par eudws chan eeue i% 168% 95% 41% 54% 41% 52% s0 
EE Baek scr yohdoxees 85 61% 44% 55% 47% 6541 3 
General Mills ........-.-.+.sss- 89% 50 59% 40% : z= 
General Mot GOB sic occvveveses i 5 4 -~ ae ;: 
General Saboes Signal Ms ritsees 19604 1 108% so” ”" . ~* ; 
General Refractories .......... 8814 50 90 &9 ort +4 : 
Gillette Safety Razor ........... 148 80 106% 18 a -— * 
Gold Dass Oia sss sa. csesclee 82 81% aT% 29 an si rH "2% 
cel gS gs ecvece — fet 38% 58% 15% 20% 15% 18% — 
oe — Min., Smelt, & Pr. 102% “8% son gs one tee 20% : 
Tani D: nedaedséicbeuveaess 82% 9% 2054 10 184 
io oe WEE Sieawasasss 44 28 34% ” ne 1" 10% 
ates ey Pann caenbe tenes 79 42 80 15 87% 18% 31 
Hershey Chocolate .............. 1487 
— LS eee ioo” - 116% ws "tate 33% 180% 4 
sea Caan a, SE Ee 9214 88 62% 18 26 185% 23% ‘q 
r “_ re rr pyr 82 18 265 1% 18% 1™% 115 “é 
ee. eRe ers ee 113 : 
Inter. Business Machines ........ 225 109 197% 181 7 rH 4 ; 
Inter, Cement bi cscsshvinsetes, AON aS 15% 49% gti prt i” : 
nter, 
Int. "Mateh PEG. 2000 00000000! my « 8 te nat os o* 
Oe NE aces scvcajas ee 72% 26 44 i ; . 
reed ae EO ZA % 12% 20% 18% 19 ‘ 
er, Tel, & es ere ae 149% 53 11% 17% 38% 18% 87% - 
Jewel Tea 84% 45 
ie esaeete sever teoeses 66% 87 57% 391 
Sikes VY, 54 
ohns manvitis” 6 RS eA 242% 90 148% 48% 80% 52% 77 5 
Kennecott Copper ............ 1044 49% . 
Kresge Co, (8. 8.) ....222ss.00. is 36% rere > oe ae ou 
Romer: SGN 4 anes seess ee 46% 82% 85% 20% 27% , 
207 
ger Grocery & Baking....... 122% 88% 48% 17% 84% Hi tg + tgs 
APRIL 4, 1931 


Blectrified Farm Served by Tr1-Utilities System 
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Electric Aides 
for Farm Aid 


A great change is taking place in the 
farm life of the nation. Electric com- 
panies are extending their lines into 
rural districts, and farms are being 
served the same as urban homes and 
factories. As a result farms can be op- 
erated with greater efficiency, and 
electricity is aiding in the solution of 
the farm problem. 


Already more than 200 farm tasks 
are performed by electricity and there 
are over 600,000 farms in the United 
States served by electric power lines. 
There is a total of over 6,000,000 
farms in the nation; it is estimated 
that electric companies will have ex- 
tended their lines to the majority of 
these within the next ten years. 


A public utility system actively en- 
gaged in farm electrification is that 
controlled by Tri-Utilities Corpora- 
tion. This system supplies electric 
light and power, gas and water ser- 
vice to over 4,500,000 people in 26 
states. An investment in its securities 
provides diversification and stability. 
Write for Booklet M-4. 


G.L. OARSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


36 Wall Street - New York City 
BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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OFFICES IN 
51 CITIES 


110% 


Protection 





NVESTORS SYNDICATE main- 
tains cash, United States and 
Canadian Government and Muni- 
cipal bonds, securities that qualify 
for investment of life insurance com- 
panies under the laws of the State 
of New York, and first mortgages 
on improved city real estate, in an 
amount never less than 110% of 
its liability under the terms of its 
Installment Investment Certificates. 


ASSETS OVER $40,000,000 


INVESTORS 
SYNDICATE 


FOUNDED-1894 


MINNEAPOLIS 
BOSTON-LOS ANGELES 
MONTREAL 




















COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY ¥ 


HOME STUDY COURSES 








New York Stock Exchange 
Price Range of Active Stocks 


INDUSTRIALS AND MISCELLANEOUS (Continued ) 

















Study Before You Invest 


reese investors are men who by 
study and wide experience have ac- 
quired a sound understanding of funda- 
mentals, and who select wisely from the 
opportunities of thetime. No onewithout 
great experience by trial and error or 
careful study is competent to invest in- 
telligently. Chance rumors determine too 
many purchases of securities, 


The Columbia University course “Invest- 
ments” teaches fundamentals. It tells 
where to get reliable information and 
how to evaluate it. It covers the principles 
that underlie successful investment. It is 
a practical course written and taught by 
experienced, able men. It is an up-to- 
date service that should prove invaluable 
to everyone'who invests or advises about 
investments. 


We shall be glad to send full informa- 
tion upon request. 





CoLumBiA University, Home Study Department, 
New York, N.Y. Please serd me full information 
about Columbia ‘University Home Study Courses. 
1 am interested in the following subjects: 

Mag. W. 8. 44-81 


Namt ----+-----+-------- an- w-s--- 
Strect-= eee Benen eo AeA ememeen mac 
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1930 1981 
High Low High Low 
118 10% 87% 11% 
86 21 84% 24 
114% 78% 91% 83 
81% 89 55% 41% 
95% 41% 68% 45% 
10% % 54% 4354 
28% 8% 20% 11% 
88% % 48% 85% 
169% 81% 106% 88 
62% 19% 27% 20% 
8214 17% 24% 19% 
61% 80% 81% 28% 
61% 27% 39 285% 
89% 61 102% 11% 
49% 15% 29% 15% 
58% 31% 40% 27% 
93 685 88% 16 
83% 21% 89% 28% 
62 35 50% 88% 
189% 114 182 118% 
23 58% 30 44y, 815 
North American Oo..........--- 186% 66% 188% 57% 90% 62 
0 
Otis Elevator .....0-+-.-+- Sac00e SOB 22% 80% 48% 58% 52% 
Otis Bie. 25. gsise..-sctccace. 65 22% 38% 9% 16% 10 
P 
Pacific Gas & Electric....,,.... 98% 42 14% 40% 54% 45% 
Pacific Lighting .,.... +. 146% 68% 107% 46 69% 60% 
Packard Motor Car. 32% 13 23% Th 11% 8% 
Paramount Publix . 35 TT% 34% 50% 865% 
Bonney (8. 6.) crceccccrsceccees 66 80 27% 395% 28% 
Phillips Petroleum 4% 44% 11% 165% 10% 
Prairie Oil & Gas . 40% 54 11% 20% 12% 
Prairie Pipe Line 45 60 16% 26% 17% 
Procter & Gamble 43% 18% 525% 71% 
Public Service of WN, 64 128% 65 96% 12 
Pullman, In 73 89% a 58% 49% 
oil 20 27% 7% 11% 8% 
Purity Bakeries 55 88% 55% 88 
Radio 26 69% 11% 27% 12 
erty 12 50 14% 24% 15% 
emington-Rand 20% 46, 14% 19% 14% 
Republic Steel 621, 79% 10% 25% 12 
ergy E &. J.) Tod. Cl. B.. 66 389 58% 40 53 40% 
Royal Du 64 48y% 56% 36% 425% 87% 
90% 128% 38% 65% 38% 
80 10054 43 63% 44% 
19 25% 5% 10% 1% 
59% 94% 11 23% 14% 
21 $2 9% 15% 10% 
28 42 10% 12% 8% 
45% 72 40% 54% 45% 
20 29% 144% 20% 16% 
718% 120% 58% 88% 58 
61% 75 42 51% 45 
48 84% 4314 52% 4456 
31% 40% 19% 21% 
30 47 14% 21% 14% 
64 118% 87% 54% 87% 
38% aly, 18% 255% 20% 
ty ora 
et a ar or 
58% 89% 40% 59 43 
82 138 156% 51% 
59 106% 62% 72 55% 
$1 9 18% 87% 22% 
19 58 18% 31% 16% 
99 105 4614 67% 51% 
ba) 22 49% 24% 87% 27% 
% 96 189% 50% 1% 61 
U. 8. Pipe & Fdy.......+....+... 65% 12 38% 18% 86% 
Uv. 8 Ls Sino el ape Ss 119% 50% 15% 25 86% 26% 
VU. B. Rubber... ..gecscesssscues 6b 18 35 11 20% 11% 
U. 86. Belting, Ref. & Mining 12% 29% 86% 17% 2556 18% 
v. 6. REL E 545s =.6da00° > 26134 150 198% 184% 152% 187% 
Vv 
Vanadium Oorp. ...0+.---0.+-5-: 116% 87% 148% 443, 76% 45% 
Ww 
Warner Brothers Pictures........ 64% 80 80 9% 11% 
Western Union Tel.,......-.--.- 272% 155 210% 122% 150% 180 
Westinghouse Air Brake......... 67%, 26% 52 31% 86% 83 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg....... 292% 100 201% 88% 107% 82% 
White Motor ............ bop bee's 68% 87 43 21 2614 20% 
Woolworth Oo. (FF. W.).....-.-- 108% 52 12% 61 65% 54% 
We Mach..... 187% 43 169 47 106% 59% 
= 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube....... 168 91 150% 8% 77 78 


7 Bid price. § Payable in stock. 
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‘Limit Your Losses 


...Let Your Profits Run 


The fundamental basis for success in stock 
market trading is to limit the losses, and allow the 
profits to accumulate. Simple arithmetic proves 
that no one can expect consistent market success 
if he does not limit his losses, for the reason that no 
forecasts or trading judgment can hope to be 100% 
accurate. If losses are limited and profits are al- 
lowed to run one need not be correct more than 
two or three times in five in order to earn handsome 


profits in stock trading. 


The Wetsel Telegraphic Trading Service 
Makes No Claim of Being Always Right 


Jan. & 

Feb’y 9 2 
Profits Points 
Losses 1414 Points 


During the months 
of January and Feb- 
ruary .. . admittedly 


difficult period for 
‘vaiiie pls vi gt a cd 1. The Wetsel reputation for 


this Bureau tele- accurate TRADING advice. 


graphed 31 recom- 2. The policy of limitation of 
mendations to its losses (through a plan of 
clients in its Wire conservative stop loss or- 
Service. These ad- ders). 

vices returned an av- 3 
erage net profit of 
better than 4 points 
against an average 
loss of less than 2 
points. 


WETSEL MARKET BUREAU, Inc. 


Counselors to Investors 
341 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 





. . . Nor need it be, because of the 
policy of limitation of clients’ losses. 
Further, the New Plan of the opera- 
tion of the Wetsel Wire Service is 
so arranged that clients do not pay 
the monthly service fee unless the 
recommendations themselves earn 
the fee. 


Consider, if you will, these three 
factors:— 


- Service fees must be 
EARNED by the accuracy 
of the recommendations or 
the client is not billed for 
the monthly fee. 











= 
| 
WETSEL MARKET BUREAU, INC. om: | : 
341 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. ] eg S Ps ogee 
Without my incurring any obligation whatsoever, kind- ae , ‘ 
ly send me complete details of your Wire Trading Service | . di owes 
and tell me about your new “Pay with Profits Plan.” }. ae — 
| which has at- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tracted an enthu- 








A New Book 


for 
ACTIVE 
TRADERS 


‘‘Tape Reading and 
Market Tactics’’ 


The author, H. B. Neill, 
Vice President of Wetsel 
Market Bureau, Inc., re- 
veals how the professionals 
and pool operators work. 
He tells the average trader 
how to sense what the “big 
interests” are doing and 
how to follow their ex- 
ample. He deals with mar- 
ket problems as they exist 
today! The methods out- 
lined have been tested and 
found profitable during 
1929 and 1930, and are 
described so you can apply 
them to your own opera- 
tions. 


The first usable book 
on “‘Tape Reading’’ 
in 14 years ! 


What does the action of the 
market mean to you? Is it 
merely a jumble of conflict- 
ing price movements? . . . 
or can you discern depend- 
able signs which forecast 
coming trends? This book 
tells you how tops, bottoms 
and turning points may be 
anticipated. 250 pages of 
money-making facts! 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR 
7 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
On Sale at Leading Book Stores 


Wetsel Market Bureau, Inc. M2-31 
341 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please send your 250 page book 
“Tape Reading and Market Tactics.” 


( ) On 7 ‘days’ trial, at end of 
which I will either return the 
book or remit $3. 


( ) I enclose $8 in full payment. 
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Answers to Inquiries 
(Continued from page 775) 


How Well Do You Know 
Your Ticker Symbols? 


Solve The Magazine of Wall Street's 
Cross Word. Puzzle and Find Out 


The puzzle outlined below is made up entirely of the ticker symbols of the 
companies given. All stocks are listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Solving this and subsequent puzzles will prove an interesting demonstration of 
your ability to read the tape and has the practical advantage of — your 
The correct 








the company and aggressive manage- 
ment. It is a completely integrated 
unit in the motion picture industry, 
controlling, through ownership or lease, 
about 200 outlets for its productions, 
All of the company’s Class “B” stock 
(500,000 shares) is owned by R. C. A. 
Photophone, Inc., which company is 
controlled jointly by Radio Corp. of 
America, General Electric Corp. and 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Corp. 


knowledge of the most frequently used ticker abbreviations. 


solution and the next puzzle will appear in the following issue. 
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ACROSS 


1 Adolph Gobel, Inc. 

3 General Gas & 
Electric 

6 Gotham Silk Hosiery 

8 Gamewell Co. 

10 Great Northern Iron 
Pipe Co. : 

11 Gould Coupler Co. 

13 Foundation Co. 

14 Freeport Texas 

15 Electric Storage 
Battery 


17 Chicago Great 
Western R.R. 


18 Consolidated Gas 
19 Sheen Rock Island 


21 Colorado Fuel & Iron 

23 Guantanamo Sugar 

25 Paramount Lasky 
Corp. 

27 International Agr. 
Corp. 


29 Gimbel Bros. 





30 General. Cable Co. 
32 gu ameamearanet Silver 
oO. 


33 Mexican Seaboard 
Oil Co. 
34 , aga Western Sugar 
°. 


DOWN 


1 Graham Paige 
Motors 


2 General Motors 
4 Goodrich Co. 


Solution to Puzzle 
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5 Safeway Stores 


6 Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. 


7 Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern 

9 Coty, Inc. 

11 General Amer. Tank 
Car 

12 Chicago & Eastern 
lk R.R. 


14 Foster Wheeler Corp. 

16 General Railway 
Signal Co. 

20 U. S. Freight Co. 

22 Fairbanks Co. 

23 General Electric Co. 

24 Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. 

26 Procter & Gamble 
Co. 

28 oy Cons. M. S. 
& P. Co. 

29 Grand Stores Co. 

31 feertetts & Southern 


y. 
$2 American Ice Co. 











Thus, the company may be expected to 
benefit from any new developments re- 
lating to the production of sound pic- 
tures, which may be perfected in the 
laboratories of these enterprises. 
Through a half interest in Trans-Lux 
Movie Corp., it expects to add to its 
present chain of theatres. A develop- 
ment which should prove an important 
factor upon completion, is the modern 
amusement and theatrical center in 
New York City, now under construc- 
tion. Results of operations last year 
were gratifying when consideration is 
given to general business conditions 
during the year. Net income amounted 
to $3,385,628 or $1.45 a share of Class 
“A” stock compared with $1,669,564 
or 92 cents a share, on a smaller capi- 
talization in 1929. Prospects for the 
current year are favorable, and it is be- 
lieved earnings for 1931 will surpass 
those of last year by a comfortable mar- 
gin. Although dividend action on the 
Class “A” stock is not anticipated dur- 
ing the early future, the issue offers, in 
our opinion, an attractive speculative 
medium for participation in the growth 
of the motion picture industry. 


VANADIUM CORP. OF 
AMERICA 


Selling at more than 20 times its 1930 
earnings is it dangerous to continue to hold 
150 shares of Vanadium common for which 
I paid 120? Would you advise switching 
into the convertible debentures recently 
_— by this company?—J. E. F., Aurora, 

Because of the decline in activity of 
the industries served by the Vanadium 
Corp. of America last year, earnings 
of the company declined from 1929 
levels, $3.04 per share having been 
earned in 1930 compared with $5.26 a 
share on a smaller capitalization a year 
earlier. Operations of the company’s 
mines and plants abroad and in the 
United States were necessarily curtailed 
by the falling off in demand for its 
alloys. The company is the world’s 
leading producer of vanadium, and 

(Please turn to page '782) 
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INDUSTRIALS 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp 

American Ice 

American Tobacco Co 

ariisenet (Ces is ksi tow nileek oes 759 
Beech-Nut Packing Co 

Borden Co. 

Commercial Solvents Corp. 

Diamond Match Co 

Eastman Kodak Co 

Gold Dust Corp. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

International Business Machines Corp. 775 
Kreuger & Toll Co 765 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 

Paramount Publix Corp 

Radio Corp 

Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp 

Shattuck Co., Frank G 

Standard Brands, 

United Biscuit Co 

Union Carbon & Carbide Corp. 

U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co 


BONDS 


Associated Gas & Electric, Conv. Deb. 
4%4s, 1949 75 
Cities Service Power & Light, Deb. 
54s, 1952 752 
International Hydro-Electric, 
Deb. 6s, 1944 
International Tel. & Tel. Conv. 
414s, 1939 
Utilities Power) & Light, Deb. 5s, 
1959, w.w. 752 


RAILROADS 
Norfolk & Western 


MINING 


Vanadium Corp. of America 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Associated Gas & Electric Co 

General Gas & Electric Corp......... 758 
Louisville Gas & Electric Co 764 
Pacific Gas & Electric 

United Gas Improvement Co 








Important Corporation 
Meetings 
Date of 


Company Specification Meeting 


Amer, Radiator & Stand. Sanitary Co. 

Pfd. & Com. Dividend 
Amer. Smelting & Refining Co. 

Pfd. & Com. Dividend 
California Packing Corp....Com. Dividend 
Central R. BR. of New Jersey..Com. Div’d 
Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp...Com. Div’d 
Cities Service Co..Com. & all Classes Pfd. 
Columbia Gas & Elec, Co 
Continental Can Co 


Hudson-Manhattan R, BR.... 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co...Com. Div. 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
: Com. & Com. B Div’d 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas RB. R. 

Pfd. A Dividend 
National Biscuit Co....Pfd. & Com. Div'’d 
National Power & Light Co....Com. Div'’d 
National Refining Co 
Oppenheim, Collins & Co 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co 
Paramount Publix Corp 
Republic Steel Corp 
Southern Pacific Co 


Management Investment Companies 
and 


Public Utility Holding Companies 


offer many investment opportunities now 


We recommend to your attention 


Listed on Traded on Listed on 
New York Stock Exchange New York Curb Exchange Chicago Curb Exchange 


American Founders Corporation First Custodian Shares 


Adams Express Company 
Common Stock (AFD) 


Common Stock (AE) 
Hydro-Electric Securities Corp. A modern unit type invest- 


Insuranshares Corporation 
Common Stock (HES) 


of Delaware 
Class A Common Stock (iNU) 


ment fund operated for the 

The Public Utility Holding Corp. benefit of its shareholders 
of America 

Common Stock(PUT) and Warrants(PUTWS) under a Custodian and De- 

U. S. Electric Power Corporation  positary Agreement with the 

Common Stock with Warrants (USEW Ww) Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York. 


Insuranshares Certificates 
Incorporated 
Common Stock (1s) 


Sterling Securities Corporation 
Class A Common Stock (SLG) 
Convertible First Preferred Stock (SLG) 


United Founders Corporation 
Common Stock (UFR) 


? 


Consult your local bank or investment dealer about United Founders Corporation 
Common Stock or other securities in the above list. 


Allied General Corporation 


National Security Distributors 


ky me) 
Value {“ (Oy; Diversi 
© “? iy * 


UTI 


111 Sutter Street 


49 Wall Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


NEW YORE Cry Marketability 


ALLIED GENERAL CORPORATION, 49 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Please send me 
CO United Founders Corporation chart which illustrates the mayor interests of one of the largest holding companies. 
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Experienced Security Salesman 
A LARGE public utility organization of national scope 
has an opening in its Customer Ownership Depart- 
ment for an experienced security salesman. 
Qualifications required for consideration are: 


Proved sales ability in public utility 

Customer Ownership work and a character 

background of high business ideals. 
Write in detail, giving references which we will hold 
confidential. 


Address Box 99, The Magazine of Wall Street 
42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 780) 
owns rich deposits in Peru in addition 
to properties in Colorado. An impor- 
tant factor for the future is that the 
company’s titanium plant in Virginia is 
expected to be in operation in a short 
time. Titanium is used in pigments, 
and in the manufacture of dyes, tex- 
tiles, paper, glass, leather, radio tubes, 
and also in research work in medicine. 
A $5,000,000 issue of 10-year 5% 
debentures recently was issued to 
reimburse Vanadium Corp. of America 
for expenditure in developing the 
mineral body in Virginia. The de- 
bentures are convertible into com- 
mon stock at $80 a share. While a 
switch from the common stock to the 
debentures would have the effect of re- 
ducing the risk involved, since the 
bonds are a prior obligation, we believe 
that your interests will be well served 
in maintaining your equity in the com- 
mon shares. The common stock is sub- 
ject to wide fluctuations, however, due 
to the small capitalization, and you 
must be able to assume the attendant 


LOOSE-WILES BISCUIT CO. 


Loose-Wiles common has been recom- 
mended to me for semi-investment by a 
conservative house as an issue that has 
outstanding possibilities for market appre- 
ciation over a reasonable term. What is 
your judgment in the matter? Are divi- 
dends likely to continue on a $3 annual 
basis?—J. S. E., St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Despite the poor business conditions 
witnessed during 1930, the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co. issued a relatively satisfac- 
tory report last year, covering the $3 
dividend paid by a good margin. The 
consolidated net income in 1930 totaled 
$2,465,597 equivalent, after dividends 
on the 7% preferred stock, to $4 a com- 
mon share. This report compared with 
$2,732,095 or $4.58 a share in 1929, on 
a smaller number of common shares. 
In addition to the regular annual divi- 
dend of $2.60 per common share, 
Loose-Wiles paid an extra of 40 cents 
a share last year. The report for 1930 
included full year earnings of the Tru- 
Blu Biscuit Co., and Schust Co., which 
were acquired lete in the year. It is 
likely that the decline in income in 
1930 was due to the falling off in de- 
mand for those of its products which 
are in the luxury class. The longer 
term outlook remains favorable, al- 
though a sharp upturn in earnings can 
hardly be looked for in view of existing 
business conditions. The financial posi- 
tion of the company is very strong with 
a ratio of current assets to current lia- 
bilities at the close of 1930 of 4.2-to-l, 
against 3.22-to-l a year earlier. The 
dividend ap secure and the stock 
is suitable longer term retention. 








Building Revival Calls for 
Financial Engineering 
(Continued from page '748) 








of various types. Above all, they open 
new sources of financing and tend to 
cut down financing costs. Instead of 
being a speculative enterprise building 
is tending to e a manufacturing 
and merchandising process, much to 
the advantage of those companies that 
have grown up around the building and 
construction industry and contribute so 
many varied products to its progress. 

The forces at work to bring normal 
real estate activity are profound, and 
they act directly. The country re- 
quires normally for replacement alone 
a construction total of one and a half 
billion dollars a year. While the Fed- 
eration of British Industries in a mani- 
festo issued March 12 came out with 
a blunt demand that the British stand- 
ard of living be cut down to that pre- 
vailing in competing continental coun- 
tries, it is inconceivable-that American 
industry should forego its march to- 
ward better and more efficient living, 
or that American business should cease 
to look for the most efficient office 
quarters it can find. We have learned 
this year as never before to make a 
careful count of supply and demand 
both in the city at large and in the 
immediate neighborhood of a proposed 
structure before building it, and we 
have almost doubled our accumulation 
of usable and accurate data on local 
real estate conditions and more than 
doubled the use being made of them. 
We know that vacancy for residential 
property in 26 cities averaged this year 
4.44 per cent, and that vacancies in 
office buildings in specific instances 
are 13.2 per cent, 15.62 per cent, 16.3 
per cent. 

The 1930 census shows continued 
concentration in the cities, particularly 
the large cities, which show a gain of 
23.8 per cent. Detailed examination 
will show, however, a continuing 
strong trend to the country regions 
around the cities. Urban needs will in- 
crease in proportion to the accelerated 
urbanization of our times. And since 
approximately one out of every twelve 
people in the city are engaged in office 
work this means for one thing approxi- 
mately fifteen square feet of new office 
space for each new urban dweller. If 
we can reduce cost of home ownership, 
there is no question that we can check 
the present tendency toward multiple 
dwellings. What is taking place is not 
only urbanization of the population but 
urbanization of the country regions 
around the cities. More comfortable 
standards of living than can be offered 


in huge multiple structures are opened 
by our motor age. 

Idle money is waiting for investment 
but wants to be safe. Exaggerated tim- 
idity, showing itself in a distrust of or- 
dinary banking and investment media, 
is illustrated picturesquely by the fact 
that the postal savings system, reports 
a semi-annual increase in its deposits 
larger than any previous annual in- 
crease. Frederick A. Pilton, third as- 
sistant postmaster general, reports quite 
seriously as symptomatic the case of a 
man in New York, who placed his 
money in a horse’s collar and one day 
found the horse eating the straw out of 
the collar. That so disturbed him that 
he turned his money over to the fed- 
eral savings system. In more sophisti- 
cated financial circles the same dis 
turbed feeling about horse-collardeposits 
is bound to come about. The present 
situation is so absurd that it cannot 
continue. The fundamental values be- 
hind city real estate and the faith that 
we have in those values is shown by the 
fact that a banks of foreign na- 
tions have recently sold 200 million dol- 
lars’ worth of their securities in this 
country. February was the first month 
since 1928 to show an advance over 
the corresponding month of a year ago 
in residential building. It showed also 
a gain in the amount of real estate 
financing with residential financing in 
the lead. It would be a thankless task 
to predict coming curves but in the 
pronounced present movement toward 
better understanding of the fundamen- 
tal factors which determine its value 
and its best use it may be said that 
nothing has a more assured future than 
urban real estate. 





Facts, News and 


Comments 


Herbert V. Prochnow of the First 
National Bank of Chicago has been 
selected as general program chairman 
of the 16th Annual Convention of the 
Financial Advertisers Association to be 
held at Boston, September 14-17. The 
theme of the convention will be “The 
Constructive Force in Finance.” 

* * & 


Richard H. Swartwout, Alfred C. 
Andrews, Paul Appenzellar, George A. 
Ball, William C. Breed, J. William 
Buzzell, E. A. Pierce, L. C. Stowell and 
Thomas J. Watson were re-elected di- 
rectors of Dictaphone Corp. at the an- 
nual meeting of stockholders, March 
20, 1931. 

* * ® 


In spite of a slight falling off of gross 
earnings of subsidiaries, Central and 
South West Utilities Co. reports earn: 
ings of $1.34 per share in 1930, com- 
pared to $1.29 in 1929. 
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20 Points Profit 
on McKeesport Tin Plate 
in 20 Days 


1 Kpesre len es Tin Plate was recommended to subscribers to THE 
INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST of The Magazine of Wall 
Street on March 6 as an Unusual Opportunity. It was. 


At the time this advice was made McKeesport Tin Plate was available 
around 81. March 12 a dividend of $1 accrued, marking the original cost 
down to 8o. 


March 26 we telegraphed subscribers to close out McKeesport. The aver- 
age selling price was 1oo—resulting in a profit of 20 points in 20 days on 
each share carried. 


This is the sort of service you are looking for, and the 
type of service the Forecast is in a position to give you. 


We do not hold out the assurance that every security recommendation will 
show 20 points profit—or even 10 points as in the case of United Corpora- 
tion closed out on March 7—but, the excess of profits over losses should show 
returns far in excess of what you could hope for without expert counsel and 
guidance. And from time to time you can look for other “McKeesports” 
to develop. 


If you are to be sure of receiving prompt advice on selections 
of this sort you must be among our regular subscribers. 


Enroll today. In this unusual market phase it is particularly essential that 
you miss none of the important profit-making recommendations that go to 
our subscribers. 


This Complete Service for Six Months Only $75 





(a) 
Investments Mainly for In- 
come but with possibilities 
for enhancement in value 
due to investor demand. 
Recommended and carried in 
our Bond and Preferred 
Stock Departments. 


(b) 
Investments for Income 
and Profit. Sound dividend- 
paying common stocks, en- 
titled to investment rating, 
with good profit possibilities. 
Recommended and carried in 
our Bargain Indicator. 


(ce) 
Speculative Investments 
that offer outstanding possi- 
bilities for price apprecia- 
tion over a moderate period. 
Recommended and carried in 
our Unusual Opportunities 
Department. 


| 


(d) 

Trading Advices through 
the intermediate swings, 
(for the purpose of secur- 
ing profits that may be 
applied to the purchase of 
investment and income-pro- 
ducing securities). 


—_——-——_—————-MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY--————--— lant 


The Investment and 
Business Forecast 
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THE INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST 
of The Magazine of Wall Street, 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Cable Address: TICKERPUB 


I enclose $75 to wry | a, six months’ test subscription to The Investment and Business Fore- 
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of cast. I understand that I am led to the plete service outlined above. ($150 will 
cover a 13 months’ ineaelen > 
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Safely 
Slowly 
Surely 


That word slowly may not ap- 
peal to those who want to 
make money in a hurry, but 
the point is, if you should sub- 
stitute swiftly for slowly, you 
would have to eliminate safely 
and surely altogether. 

5%% PRUDENCE - SECURI- 
TIES Guaranteed by more 
than $16,500,000 are for people 
who seek to combine a liberal 
yield with absolute safety and 
who prefer to leave to others 
the hazardous task of running 
counter to the teachings of 
financial experience. 


Our descriptive literature 
will interest you. 


Write for it today. 


Offices Open Mondays Until 9 P. M. 


Tb PRUDENCE 
COMPA NY, Inc. 


Under Supervision of N.Y. State Banking Dept. 
331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., N.Y. 
162 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
8931-161st Street, Jamaica, N.Y. 


—— = ase WAIL FOR BOOKLET 
IM. W. 1194 
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AE 1931, P. Co., Inc. 
with maximum safety 
WA can be obtainedthrough 
investment in the Bond 
and Share Units of 
Industrial Credit Corp. 
Felix Auerbach Co. 


Sole Distributors 
280 Broadway New York 
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Investment Opportunities 
In the Great Southwest 


Municipal Bonds 
Cerporate Financing 
First Mortgage Loans 
Public Utilities R 
Cenfidential Financiel Commissions 
executed. 


State Banking Department Supervision 
Bankers Bond & Mortgage Co. 
Oliver-Eakle Bldg. 
Amarillo, Texas 
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IMPORTANT ISSUES 
Quotations as of March 26, 1931 


1930 Price Range 
Recent 


Name and eye Low Price 


Aluminum Co. of Am 224 140% 204 
Aluminum Pfd. (6) 09 106% 109% 
Amer. Cyanamid 1% 10% 
Amer, Gas Elec. ( 10% 

Am, Lt. & Traction (2%).... 43 53% 


Comwlth. Edison (8) 
Cons. Gas of Balt. (3.60).. 
Consol. Dairy Prod. 

Cord Corp. 

Crocker Wheeler .... 
——. Ba: — i 20).. 


Elec. Ry 6% stk.) 

Ford Motors of Can. A (1.20) 
Ford Motor of France (.28).. 
Ford Motors, Ltd. (.36%)... 








Norfolk & Western 
(Continued from page 755) 








acterized its $1.25 declaration on the 
common as “a quarterly dividend.” 

Holders of Norfolk & Western com- 
mon stock should not be disturbed by 
recent announcements from Washing- 
ton relative to their company. The I. 
C. C. does some peculiar and unex- 
plainable things. Not long ago that 
body issued an order directing Norfolk 
& Western to pay to the Government 
$15,849,344 so-called recapture money. 
This amount represents one-half of the 
total excess railway operating income 
determined by the I. C. C. as having 
accrued from 1924 to 1926 inclusive. 
As has been explained in the columns 
of this magazine frequently, the whole 
question of re-capture hinges largely on 
valuation of railroad properties. The 
Government has been at the task of 
determining those valuations for more 
than 15 years and is nowhere near 
finished with it. No one can tell when 
it will be. 

Norfolk & Western already has pro- 
tested to the I. C. C. against its re- 
capture order and the matter will be 
before that body, and perhaps the 
courts, for some time. Already many 
of the railroads have protested and con- 


1930 Price Range 
Recent 


Name and Dividend High Low Price 


International Utilities B 
Lehigh Coal & N. ;. 
Libby, McNeil & Libby 
Lone Star Gas (.88) 
Mo.-Kan. Pipe Line (stk. 


10%) 
Mid. West Util. (stk, 8%).. 
Mountain Producers (1) 
National Fuel Gas (1) 
New Jersey Zinc (3) 
Niagara H. P. A. 

Do B war. 
Newmont (4) 
Niagara Hudson Power (.40) 
North. States Power (8) 
Noranda Mines 
Novadel-Agene (4) 
Penroad Corp. (.20)... 
St. Regis Paper (1) 
Ruberoid Co. (4) 
Safety Car H. & L. (8) 
Salt Creek Producers (2).. 
Stand. Oil Ky. (1.60) 
Standard Oil of Ind. (2) 
Stutz Motor 
Transcontinental Air Trans.. 
Trans L 
Tubize Chatel ‘‘B’’ 
United Gas Corp 
United Lt. & Pow. A (1). 
Utility & Indus, Corp 
Utility Pow, & Lt. "a. 021%).. 
Vacuum Oil (4) 


tested the valuations that have been 
fixed upon their properties by the I. C. 
C. These protests and contests will 
be carried on, in some cases even to the 
United States Supreme Court. All the 
recapture money that a few large- 
earning railroads have paid to the Gov 
ernment is tied up and cannot be used. 
Some day the valuation and recapture 
clauses of the Transportation Act may 
be rescinded and this money returned 
by the Government. 


Still more recently it was stated in 
Washington dispatches that, as a result 
of an investigation that had: been on 
for months, the I. C. C. was likely to 
issue an order compelling Pennsylvania 
Railroad to divest itself of its Norfolk 
& Western shares. This is another of 
the many funny things that the I. C. C. 
has done. Pennsylvania Railroad has 
had control, through stock ownership, 
of Norfolk & Western, for a quarter 
of a century or more and during all 
that time has directed its policies, at 
least in a general way. The I. C. C. 
has known every detail of those rela- 
tions. Why has it not acted before? 
Who can answer? Not I. 

According to the most recent records, 
Pennsylvania Co. a holding company 
of Pennsylvania Railroad, owns 357, 
000 shares of Norfolk & Western com- 
mon and Pennsylvania Railroad 296, 
960 a total of 41.52% of the issue out- 
standing. In addition, Pennsylvania 
Railroad owns 124,520 shares of Nor- 
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folk & Western adjustment preferred, 
§4.16% of the total outstanding. 

In its own consolidation plan the I. 
C. C. placed Norfolk & Western with 
a fifth system in Eastern Territory 
headed by Wabash. The consolidation 
plan for the eastern roads now pending 

rovides for only four systems and 

leaves Norfolk & Western with Penn- 
sylvania. Even if the latter has to give 
up the former, N. & W.’s earnings 
would not be materially affected. 

The geographical location of Norfolk 
& Western is well known. Its lines ex- 
tend from Norfolk and Washington to 
Cincinnati and Columbus and serve 
the richest bituminous coal fields of the 
United States. 

This year Norfolk & Western com- 
mon stock has sold as high as 217 and 
as low as 1974. At the present quo- 
tation of a little less than 200, the 
yield would be a little over 6% if the 
$2 extra dividend is maintained and a 
little over 5% with only the regular 
annual $10 dividend. In either case, 
however, it is a stock well worth con- 
sidering for any portfolio. 








The American Tobacco Co. 
(Continued from page 761) 








inventories of $108,238,000, while cur- 
rent liabilities amounted to but $4,698,- 
743, indicating a net working capital of 
$145,488,968, a new high record. 
Other items of interest in the balance 
sheet are good-will, patents, etc., which 
the company values at slightly in ex- 
cess of $54,000,000, a very conserva- 
tive figure in view of its advertising ap- 
propriations. Inventories, of course, 
are high and have shown a tendency to 
increase in recent years. They are 
probably not excessive, however, if 
consideration be given to the company’s 
expanding business and in view of the 
long period during which all tobacco 
must be processed before it is ready for 
consumption. 

At the present time no discussion of 
the American Tobacco Co. would be 
complete without some mention of the 
company’s employee stock subscription 
plan which is now being contested in 
the courts. The plan calls for the issu- 
ance of a large block of common B 
stock to employees and officers at $25 
a share and the controversy concerning 
it has many aspects similar to that now 
surrounding the bonus of Mr. Grace 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corp. The 
merits of the question as to whether or 
not large bonuses are necessary in 
order to assure the loyalty and co- 
operation of officers and employees and 
their effects upon his own equity are 
matters which can be decided only 
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The Saxet Company 


Common Stock 


Traded in on the New York Curb Exchange 
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G. E. Barrett & Co. 


Incorporated 
40 Wall Street, New York 


Chicago Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis San Francisco 




















UNITED FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION 


WwW 


A holding company controlling 
United States Electric Power 
Corporation and American 
Founders Corporation. 
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E, extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desiring 
information or reports on compa- 
nies with which we are identified. 
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? LITHOGRAPHEDS 
. LETTERHEADS 


$1.25 per 1000 


IN LOTS OF 50,000 ___. 
25,000 at $1.50—12,500 at $1.75 or 
6,250 our Minimum at $2.25 per 1000 
Cc las, “yaar taal paper and 











deli in Greater New York 
ON OUR 20 LB. WHITE 
PARAMOUNT BOND 
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GEO. MORRISON COMPANY 
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American 
mmonwe 
Power Corporation 
Builders and Operators 
of Public Utility Properties 
120 Broadway New York 
— LL 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York 

March 31, 1931. 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation has declared 
quarterly dividend No, 41 of One Dollar and Fifty 
Cents ($1.50) per share on the Common Stock of 
the Company, payable May 1, 1931, to common 
stockholders of record at the close of business 


April 7, 1931. 
H. F. ATHERTON, Secretary. 


To the President of a 
Dividend-Paying Corporation :— 
Why should you publish your dividend 
notices in The Magazine of Wall Street? 

You will reach the greatest num- 
ber of potential Stockholders of 
record at the time when they are 
perusing our magazine, seeking 
sound securities to add to their 
holdings. 

By keeping them informed of 
your dividend action, you create 
the maximum amount of good will 
for your Company, which will re- 
sult in wide diversification of your 
securities among these influential 
investors. 

Place The Magazine of Wall Street 
on the list of publications carrying 
your next dividend notice! 
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by the prospective investor himself. 

Because there is no evidence that the 
public recognizes the fundamental dif- 
ferences—even if they exist, which is 
doubtful—between one cigarette and 
another it can only be assumed that ad- 
vertising, which for this reason has al- 
ready been stressed, is the basis for any 
preference displayed. This means that 
upon the effectiveness of its advertising, 
aided by the upward trend in consump- 
tion, depends the future prospects of 
the individual tobacco company. Now 
the American Tobacco Co. has already 
demonstrated its advertising capabilities 
and, in addition, is undoubtedly sufh- 
ciently strong financially to meet any- 
thing which its competitors might do, 
so that there is every reason for antici- 
pating that the company will gain 
ground rather than lose it—progress 
which is certain to react to the benefit 
of common stockholders and to the fur- 
ther renown of the omnipresent 
“Lucky Strike.” 








A Bank’s:Real Job 
(Continued from. page '743) 





it be if they each had a thousand or 
more branches throughout the country 
to suck it dry of its savings for ex. 
ploitation at headquarters. Branch 
banking would fasten many other 
monopolies upon us. General con- 
solidation of business would be facili. 
tated by branch banking, the inde. 
pendent local business man would 
disappear and we would all be the 
employes or dependents of a group 
of national branch or chain business 
groups supported by a money mon- 
opoly, the most sinister and dominat- 
ing of all monopolies. The prospect is 
a terrifying one. 

In conclusion, my advice to the 
bankers is that they perfect themselves 
in their own essential and absorbing 
business and attend strictly to it. If 
they do not, and continue to mix and 
dilute banking with other functions 
and yield to the megalomania of 
branch banking, they may find that 
they have set in train events that will 
not be to their liking. I wonder if 
they have ever reflected that it would 
not be such a lorfg step from govern: 
mental creation and administration of 
money and currency to governmental 
banking. 





therefore follow. Yet most of the 
large banks are eager for the imposi- 
tion of the system of branch banking 
upon this country. They tell us that 
6,000 small unit-banks have failed in 
the last nine or ten years and cite that 
fact as an incontrovertible argument 
for branch banks. Most of those 
failures were due to the many-sided 
and persistent business upheaval 
caused by the war. Most of them 
were in a good cause, being sacrifices 
to community service. Many of the 
failed banks went down with their 
communities in a business storm, which 
was at least partly due to the indiscre- 
tions of their big brothers. But branch- 
banking means money and credit 
monopoly and oligarchy. It is better 
to have free banks that sometimes fail 
than servile branches that cannot fail 
and do not serve. 

We may be able to endure chain 
stores, chain gasoline stations and other 
nation-wide consolidations of business 
control, but we can not endure a 
monopoly of banking. At that point 
democracy will revolt. Political liberty 
will not be very real or very important 
when a few great banking groups own 
all the bank units. Local interests will 
invariably be sacrificed in such an 
event to larger interests, and most of 
the branches will be simply collectors 
of local funds for foreign application. 
It is bad enough, for instance, to have 
great unit banks financing the reck- 
less speculative activities of the stock 
exchanges, but how much worse would 





Trade Tendencies 
(Continued from page 772) 








gard to oil securities. At present levels 
they are obviously deflated to a degree 
where further selling would appear to 
anticipate no less than universal bank- 
ruptcy throughout the industry — 
something which is unlikely to occur. 








Pacific Gas & Electric 
(Continued from page 757) 








reaching about 97 per cent of its 496, 
000 customers. 

The effect on the earnings of the 
change from artificial gas to natural 
gas is at first to cause a lowering in 
gross revenues, because the much high- 
er heating value of the natural product 
permits the domestic consumers to use 
less than previously. Lower rates like’ 
wise tend to accentuate this. But 
whereas artificial gas was used chiefly 
for cooking purposes in the home, 
natural gas has a much wider market. 
For domestic house heating and water 
heating it is an ideal fuel, but more 
than this there is a tremendous indus 
trial market for the product. It is esti- 
mated that about 45% of the potential 
large-block market in its territory 1s 
signed up for natural gas, with a con’ 
siderable part of the remainder ready 
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numerical order. We urge our readers 
of Wall Street, 42 Broadway, New York 


“Q9DD LOT TRADING” 
John Muir & Co., members New York Stock 
Exchange, are distributing to investors 
their booklet ‘‘Odd Lot Trading,’’ which 
explains the many advantages diversification 
offers to large and small investors. (22d). 

“FOR INCOME BUILDERS” 
describes a practical Partial Payment Plan, 
whereby sound securities may be purchased 
through monthly payments of as little as 
$10. Build a permanent independent in- 
come through the systematic investing. (318) 

MAKING PROFITS IN SECURITIES 
Are you profiting by the major and also the 
minor swings of the market? If not, you 
will be interested in the above booklet is- 
sued by a leading financial service in New 
York City. (377). 

INDUSTRIAL BANKING—ITS CONTRIBUTION TO 

MODERN BUSINESS 
Every investor should read this impertant 
analysis of a branch of the banking indus- 
try in which safe and profitable investments 
are made. Send for booklet 684. 

PRUDENCE-BONDS FOR PRUDENT PEOPLE 
A brief description of how Prudence-Bonds 
are secured by conservative first mortgages 
on income producing properties and guaran- 
teed by over $16,500,000 of the Prudence 
Company’s capital, surplus and _ reserves. 
(691). 

ENJOY MONEY 
is the title of a booklet issued by Investors’ 
Syndicate. If you are interested in some 
day enjoying your money, send today for 
your complimentary copy giving you sound 
suggestions as to how you can accumulate 
wealth. (731). 

A COMPLETE FINANCIAL LIBRARY IN 11 VOLUMES 
These eleven Standard Books, published by 
The Magazine of Wall Street, cover every 
phase of modern security trading and in- 
vesting. Available at new low prices. 
Write for descriptive circular. (752). 





KEEP POSTED 


The books, booklets, circulars and special letters listed below have been prepared with the utmost care by business houses 
advertising in this issue. They will be sent free upon request, direct from the issuing houses. Please ask for them in 
- to take full advantage of this service. Address, Keep Posted Department, Magazine 

ty. 


AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS POWER CORP. 
has issued its annual report containing a 
history of the corporation, its earnings, 
statistical data, and services rendered. A 
complimentary copy will be sent to you 
upon request. (761). 

WHEN TO BUY AND WHEN TO SELL 
The Investment and Business Forecast, a 
security advisory service conducted by The 
Magazine of Wall Street, definitely advises 
subscribers what securities to buy or sell 
short and when to close out or cover. (783). 


TRADING METHODS 
The handbook on Trading Methods, issued 
by Chisholm & Chapman, contains much 
helpful information for traders. A copy 
will be sent to you upon request together 
with their latest Market letter. (785). 
“UNITED FOUNDERS CORPORATION” 
is the title of a booklet containing a com- 
plete and up-to-date statement of the his- 
tory, investment policies and affiliations, 
ete., of United Founders Corporation. Copies 
may be obtained by addressing 789. 
PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 
An old established New York Stock BEx- 
change house invites the purchase of high 
grade listed securities on monthly time 
payments. Descriptive booklet of plan sent 
on request. (813). 
DO YOU SAVE REGULARLY? 
Subscribe to the monthly installment shares 
of the Serial Building -—Loan & Savings 
Institute, a building and loan association 
operating under strict state supervision. 
Send today for descriptive literature. (835). 


“NATIONAL STOCK ANALYSIS” 
will assist you in judging the comparative 
value of stocks in which you may be in- 
terested. This comprehensive booklet con- 
tains latest available data regarding listed 








stocks, classified by industries. (844), 


HOW TO RECOGNIZE A GOOD UTILITY BOND 
A comparative analysis of Associated bonds 
and other utility bonds, based on tests such 
as are used by insurance companies and in- 
vestinent banking houses, has been prepared. 
Copy upon request. (849). 

INVESTMENT PROFIT INSURANCE 
The most logical form of investment profit 
insurance is represented by the personal and 
continuous counsel rendered by the Invest- 
ment Management Service. Write for full 
information. No obligation. (861). 

STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 
Interested in its future? Copy of the latest 
financial report and list of products manu- 
factured will be mailed to you upon re- 
quest. (868). 

“TAPE READING AND MARKET TACTICS” 
How do the professionals and pool operators 
in Wall Street operate successfully? Send 
for this 250-page book, published by Wetsel 
Market Bureau, which can be bought on 
7 days’ trial and profit from its advice, 


(869). 

MERCHANDISING STOCKS 
The Five-Cent to One Dollar Group was the 
most successful during the past year of de- 
clining commodity prices. Newburger, Loeb 
& Co. have issued the first of two interest- 
ing circulars which will prove interesting 
reading. (870). 

UNITED FOUNDERS CORPORATION CHART 
which illustrates the major interests of one 
of the largest holding companies, has been 
prepared by the Allied General Corporation 
and will be forwarded without charge upon 
request. (871). 

THE SAXET COMPANY 
G. E. Barrett & Co. have prepared an ana- 
lysis of the Common Stock of this Company, 
which is traded in on the New York Curb 
Exchange. Sent without charge upon re- 
quest. (872). 








to sign as soon as their present fuel oil 
contracts expire over the next few 
years. Natural Gas, moreover, is of 
importance to the company itself in its 
electric operations, because it provides 
a cheap fuel for its steam electric gen- 
erating plants. 

Gross earnings in 1930 amounted to 
$77,369,388 which includes the newly 
acquired properties only since date of 
acquisition. The operating ratio, i. e., 
ratio of operating expenses, mainte- 
hance, and taxes to gross operating in- 
come was 43.0% against 48.5% in 
1929. The improvement in the operat- 
ing ratio was partly due to the acquisi- 
tion of the new properties which were 
chiefly hydro-electric and to the dis- 
placement of artificial yas by natural 
gas. The company’s policy with respect 
to depreciation is to charge off a very 
liberal amount, and in 1930 this 
amounted to 11.5% of the gross reve- 
nues. 

Net earnings available for the com- 
mon stock in 1930 were $14,866,993, 
equivalent to $3.07 on the average 
amount of stock outstanding during the 
period and to $2.62 a share on 5,674,- 
213 common shares ($25 par value) 
outstanding at the end of the year. In 
1929, net amounted to $10,899,920, 
equivalent to $3.52 a share on the aver- 
age outstanding and $3.27 a share on 
the 3,329,291 shares actually outstand- 
ing at the end of the year. 


The large investments made by the 
system in connection with its natural 
gas expansion have called for additional 
financing, part of which has been in the 
form of bonds, but a substantial part 
through common stock. Early this 
year rights were issued to common 
stockholders for the purchase of addi- 
tional common stock at $25 per share 
in the ratio of one new share for each 
ten shares held. This offering yielded 
the company $14,185,000 and will be 
used to defray a portion of the $35,- 
000,000 expense of additions and bet- 
terments planned for 1931. Through 
the policy of bond and stock financing, 
the company has maintained an ideal 
balance in its capital structure which in 
the long run benefits the common stock- 
holders. 








Is the Ogre of Utility 
Legislation Real or 
Phantom? 


By THEODORE M. KNAPPEN 


This and other feature articles 


will appear in the 
next issue. 
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Because of the large amounts of 
funds required in its natural gas pro- 
gram, capitalization has for the time 
being outrun earning power, but dur- 
ing the current year this should be 
more fully reflected in actual results. 

One other factor is significant in ap- 
praising the future prospects of Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. and that is the rapid 
increase of the population in its terri- 
tory. In the decade 1920 to 1930 
the population of California increased 
65.7%, a rate of gain far greater than 
any other state in the Union. The 
1930 census showed total population 
of California of 5,677,251, but this 
state, which is the second largest in the 
country, can support many times this 
number. 

The common stock of Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. represents an attractive 
commitment in a utility equity of the 
more conservative type but with ex- 
cellent prospects for price appreciation 
over the longer period. Currently sell- 
ing for 53, the stock is appraised at 
slightly more than 17 times the earn- 
ing power indicated last year. The 
dividend of $2 annually returns a yield 
of 3.8%, but this is augmented from 
time to time by the issue of valuable 
rights to stockholders. This year, for 
instance, rights with a market value of 
$24 were issued, and these should be 
considered in figuring out the ultimate 
yield. 
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Selling American Cars to the World 
(Continued from page 741) 








figure would exceed the total number of cars our domestic 
industry could now produce by operating on an 8-hour day 
basis for a three-year period. 


The importance of good roads 
to the automobile industry is 
best illustrated by our own 
country. Not until the creation 
of our present vast system of interconnecting highways did 
our motor industry reach its 
full stride. In the United States 


Road Development 
Abroad 


experience and knowledge of the problems to be solved. In 
doing this they have no doubt speeded the process con. 
siderably. 

The temptation is strong to digress and dwell on the 
effect these new roads will have on the flow of commerce 
within these countries. Needless to say their internal com. 
merce will be made easier, speedier and cheaper, with the 
result that they will become more prosperous and therefore 
more lucrative markets for our exports, including our auto- 
mobiles. 


Up to this point we have dwelt more on the fac. 
tors favorable to the marketing of our cars abroad, 
That there are obstacles to be hurdled is natural, 
The principal one of these obstacles in the tariff 
wall erected by some countries to keep our cars from com 
pletely monopolizing their market. This complicates the 
export problems of our motor 
industry but it has by no 


Tariff 
Walls 








we have found that the more 
cars sold the more good roads 
are demanded, and the more 
good roads that are established 
the more people buy and use 
cars. 

Consequently the develop- 
ment of good roads in foreign 
countries should have a similar 
effect on car sales, a fact our 
motor industry and our busi- 
ness interest in general have 
been quick to recognize. 

There is much satisfaction 
to be found in the recent state- 
ment of the Department of 
Commerce that it estimates 
the 1931 road expenditures of 
foreign countries will total one 
billion dollars. 

Argentine, our best automo- 
bile customer, has just em- 
barked upon the largest high- 
way development in its his- 
tory, with the start of con- 
struction of 900 miles of hard 
surfaced roads at a cost of 200 


Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 


Switzerland 
TU. 8, 5S. Russia 
Miscellaneous 


ft Fiscal year, 1929-30, 








European Production in 1930 


The following estimates by The Ameri- 
can Automobile do not include the 
assembly of American cars in Euro- 
pean branch factories. 


means pushed them beyond 
solution. 

Countries which have been 
particularly active in the erec- 
tion of tariffs against the im- 
portation of our cars include 
France, England, Portugal, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Italy, 
Spain, Germany, Czecho 
slovakia, and Canada. A study 
of the rate of duties of some 
of these countries might pos- 
sibly lead to the impression 
that they effectively stop the 
flow of our cars into the coun 
tries imposing them. Such a 
conclusion would not only 
ignore the true situation but 
also the fact that by virtue of 
our mass production we are 
able to produce and -sell cars 





* Not separately classified. 


at a price low enough to in 
many cases absorb these high 
duties and still compete favor- 
ably with cars made within the 
tariff walls as well as cars 
which originate in countries 


181,816 














million dollars. . 

By far the most ambitious 
project is that of the Pan-American highway which, when 
completed, will extend 3,500 miles from New York’ to 
Buenos Aires via Laredo, Texas, through Mexico, Central 
America, Panama, and on through the various South 
American nations to the Argentine. Parts of this vast in- 
ternational artery have already been completed. The possi- 
bilities it offers for us to increase the sales of our motors 
to the countries it traverses are tremendous. 

Particularly indicative of the world-wide movement to- 
ward better highways is the action of war-torn and debt- 
laden China in constructing modern motor roads into the 
hinterland to replace the ancient trails made by the wheel- 
barrow, the camel caravan and the carrier coolie. Motor 
roads in China have increased from a mere 700 miles in 
1921 to more than 35,000 miles at the beginning of 1930. 
What China is doing so too are Morocco, Egypt and other 
Eastern and Near Eastern nations doing. The vast popu- 
lations of these countries will eventually be as bent on own- 
ing their own automobile as is now the average American 
who hasn't yet done so. 

It is characteristic of American business men that they 
have not only urged the construction of these highways in 
other lands, but have also helped finance them and have 
made available to foreign governments the benefits of their 


enjoying preferential tariff 
treatment. 

Of course it is possible, however, for any country to erect 
such high tariffs that it becomes useless for us, even with 
our ability to make low priced cars, to’attempt to scale the 
barrier. In fact, several European nations have raised their 
tariffs to such an extent. To their amazement they dis 
covered that when we are frustrated in our efforts to ex: 
port our cars we have simply gone into the business of 
exporting chunks of our industrial system. That is to say 
we are establishing in these countries our own factories 
where the cars are manufactured right on the spot, within 
the tariff wall. Perhaps that is why French automobile 
makers have asked the government to reduce the tariffs. 
General Motors and Ford have led our automobile industry 
in this movement. Undoubtedly other American car manu: 
facturers will follow in their footsteps where they find it 
advisable. 

Although Ford and General Motors, in operating fac 
tories in foreign countries, work to the same end, they have 
been doing so by different means Ford, from the begin: 
ning, established his own subsidiaries, built factories and 
assembly plants, and created distributing agencies with 
the same resourcefulness he has employed in the United 
States. 

(Please turn to page 790) 
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What market outlook for these 


LOW-PRICED 
STOCKS? 


Low-priced stocks, on account of the small funds required per share, may, 
even by a few points advance, show very large profits. 








Take a stock selling at $12 a share which advances, say, 6 points. 
Here in this six-point advance is just as much profit as a high-priced 
stock really shows by advancing from 180 to 270. Many low-priced 
stocks do, in fact, show larger advances on their selling prices than 
any other stocks in the list. 


At the same time, note this: Many low-priced stocks are highly 
speculative—they simply look cheap, but in fact are not. Hence 
making profits in this low priced field calls for the most careful 


selection. 


What possibilities do these stocks offer 
now—at these prices— 


Chrysler 21? Fisk Rubber 34? Radio 22? 
Kelly-Spr. 214? Armour A 234? Ward B 6? 
Jordan Motor 1? Lee Rubber 414? Peerless 314? 
Va.-Car. Chem. 214? Mid-Cont. Petro. 12? Pure Oil 9? 

Gt. West. Sug. 11? Barnet Leather 2144? Hupp M. 10? 
Barnsdall 11? Amalga. Leather 244 Grigsby-G. 414 
Am. Brown Bov. 9? Am. Com. Al. 9? Am. Solvents 3? 
Am, Cyanamid 9? Austin Nichols 214 ? Willys-Over. 6144? 
United Corp. 27? Reo Motors 714? Curtiss-Wright 4? 





BUSSE Bee 


All these stocks are analyzed in our latest Special Report. Among these 
stocks, four sound issues we select as the best and describe 
specifically in this report. 


A few extra copies of this valuable report are reserved for distribution 
free—as long as the supply lasts. 


Clip Coupon at right 











American Securities Service 


140 Norton-Lilly Building, New York 


Kindly send me copy of your latest “Report on 
Low-Priced Stocks,” also copy of “Making Profits 
in Securities,” both free. 








American Securities 
Service 


140 Norton-Lilly Building, New York 
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Bank, Insurance and 
Investment Trust Stocks 














Quotations as of Recent Date 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANIES 


Bid Asked 
Bank of America, N. A, .......-. 58% 61% 
Bank of N. Y. & Trust Co........ 655 
WAMBES sc cccccccccccccccescsssess 117 120 
Eee 510 520 
Central Hanover ............--+++ 272 277 
Seep bias bebe ssses052—%Es 100 103 
Chatham-Phenix ..........-....+- 83 86 
se auen eben sce eneg 47% 49% 
SS Baa eres © Fs 99 102% 
Corn Exchange ............0--s00- 122% 126% 
SNE Sh bbs h'e'kis'n'e sseneaigh oes oak 57% 60% 
SS errr ree 4050 4250 
ENS oe 534 639 
SS ee 87% 39% 
BEES k635-bs0 sides esd 89 
PNIUED «5b voce scsincevccenes 49% 51% 
ES er reer rie 184 189 
SO aE Se 59 62 
United States Trust ............. $125 8325 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 
NED cosa cus b ener pedabnwse 48 50 
Mota Life .......ccccccscccsssee 53 55 
GaFOUMA «oc ccccscccccccsescccens 27% 295% 
Continental Cas. ...........-+.+: 83% 85% 
ID 5555 6.5 Wine 5,0-0600 010% 008 47 49 
Globe & Rutgers .........-....+- 705 155 
Great American .................- 27% 28% 
CC TLS sabes 4 >'s\00.00n 06h she 861% 38% 
ON” oe eee 64 66 
Ns aids kins i6 5s oh'e's 000s Bhs 34% 35% 
RNID ion 345056 0.0% esins as 58 61 
INE vk.60 065.00 05s005005 000 41 44 


INSURANCE SHARES—Continued 


Bid Asked 
REE Ca ee Pre OPIs 45 55 
SS See 1025 1075 
United States Fire ............... 53 56 
PEE 5 on 66 n006 5045502000 47 60 


SURETY AND MORTGAGE COMPANIES 





American Surety ..,..........++- 86 88 
rare 51% 52y, 
JOINT STOCK LAND BANKS 
ORIQRZO .coccccacccccsccscccccecs 2 5 
OR SERS FR oot ame ae 8 & 35 id 

DOD FEMOE bc ees cccccccccvcgoece 2 

Firat Carolina .........sccccccess 1 

RE Tce a Rae RiGb anos s00s 6055550 26 80 
thern Mi DE 6566s dw hen nes y% 1 

WH, vis ndnbabsasdesteseesdKss ¥% % 

INVESTMENT TRUST SHARES 

Amer, Founders Trust 6% Pfd.... 40 45 
Do FH WEG... ccoccvcvesscroes 6 61 

Diversified Trustees Shares A..... 18% 19% 
Do “So eee 16% 16 

Fixed Trust Shares A....... Shey 15% 

Interl. Sec. Corp. of Amer., B.... 1% 
ee a ee 17% 
es Ss 80 is 

No. Amer, Trust Shares. ......... 6 6% 

Second Intl. Securities A..:.:.... 16 ‘s 
Serre 87% ae 

Shawmut Bank .........+ee0+--+: 11% 12% 

U. 8S. & British Internl. B........ y a 

U. 8. Electric Lt, & Pr. ‘‘A’’..... 32% 34% 


* Including extras, 


— ESS“ i ih |= _ _ i] —|___=======SS 


(Continued from page 788) 


The most important of the Ford for- 
eign companies is Ford Motor Co., Ltd., 
of England, which was formed several 
years ago to “acquire the sole and exclu- 
sive right” of manufacturing essembling 
distributing and marketing Ford and 
Lincoln motor cars and Fordson trac- 
tors and other Ford products in the 
following parts of the world, namely, 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain, 
and Northern Ireland, the Irish Free 
State, the Channel Islands and the Isle 
of Man, the Continent of Europe (ex- 
clusive of European Russia), Asia 
Minor, including Palestine, Syria, 
Arabia, Iraq, Persia, Afghanistan, 
Egypt, and certain other parts of 
Africa. 

With the establishment of this Eng- 
lish subsidiary it in turn has established 
numerous other subsidiaries in most of 
the important parts of the world in 
which it operates. In all of these sub- 
sidiaries Ford of England owns not less 
than 60 per cent of the outstanding 
stock. A conservative estimate of the 
capacity of the numerous plants of the 
organization places it at 400,000 an- 
nually by the end of the present year. 
This is not to be confused with actual 
production. No figures on the latter 
are available. 

While European car makers view 
with alarm the vast organization Ford 
is setting up all over the world, the 


general industrial interests of Europe 


are beginning also to be alarmed. They 
view with misgiving the effect on their 
industria] system of Ford's short hours 
and high wages’ policy. There is not 
much doubt that in the end they will 
be content, or be forced, to adopt the 
American system of industry and there- 
by raise the living standards of Europe. 
Any gain in this direction will make it 
possible for more cars to be sold abroad; 
not only Fords but also those of our 
other motor manufacturers. 

The General Motors: organization's 
method of establishing foreign factories 
differs from Ford’s in that instead of 
establishing its own plants it has bought 
substantial holdings in several of the 
largest European car companies. The 
theory behind this procedure is assumed 
to be that by buying into native indus- 
tries they incur no ill will from the 
people of that country and instead ac- 
quire the good-will which their new 
associates have for years been creating. 
The principal acquisitions of this na- 
ture are those of Adam Opel A. G., 
the largest motor manufacturer of Ger- 
many, and Vauxhall Motors, Ltd., of 
England. 

Through its affiliation with the Opel 
organization General Motors has placed 
itself in a stronger position to ease the 
monopoly of the European small car 
market, formerly held by the Citroen 
Co. of France and Ford. Incidentally, 


General Motors has for long been vari- 
ously rumored as having an interest in, 
or as anxious to buy, control of the 
Citroen Co. 

Other American car manufacturers 
now operating factories and assembly 
plants abroad include such names as 
Hudson, Willys-Overland, Studebaker, 
Nash, Durant and Chrysler. 

Even though foreign motor manu 


- facturers fear both American exports 


and American foreign branch factories 
in their own countries, they have been 
sometimes forced to abandon their na- 
tural preference for native products and 
buy many of the parts for their cars 
from the. United States. This is par- 
ticularly true of Germany where it is 
not unusual for a so-called German 
car to have an American engine and 
other parts and accessories, including 
tires and crankcase. One particular 
company has recently taken to import- 
ing complete chassis to be used to make 
a car supposedly German. 





Although 
space forbids 
any extended 
discussion of 
the possibilities for the marketing of 
American-made trucks and buses in for: 
eign countries, there is one point which 
deserves emphasis. It is, that in 
Europe and other parts of the world 
we are likely to see, in a year or so, a 
great increase in the use of buses and 
especially trucks for the short hauling 
of passengers and freight such as we 
are now witnessing on such an exten- 
sive scale in our own country. This 
may possibly assume even greater popu- 


Market for Buses 
and Trucks 


larity abroad because of the shorter dis- 


tance between important shipping cen- 
ters and because of the less efficient rail- 
roads in many foreign countries. Such 
a trend will no doubt become more 
evident and insistent with the con- 
tinued construction of modern high- 
ways. 

A hint of this situation is contained 
in the 1930 automobile export figures. 
These show, despite a sharp drop in the 
export of other type vehicles, a large 
increase over all previous years for the 
large capacity trucks and buses, and 
this trend will doubtless continue. 

Taking the industry as a whole, how- 
ever, the development of foreign mar- 
kets is not a factor which will make a 
boom year out of the admittedly diffi- 
cult months of 1931. Nevertheless, 
such minor improvement in the foreign 
market as now seen likely, coupled 
with a similarly slow trend toward re- 
vival of the motor car sales at home, 
should produce a somewhat more 
favorable year than the dark twelve 
months just past for most of the wisely- 
managed automobile companies; but it 
will probably be 1932 before they come 
back into their full stride. 
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ital Association. State supervised. 
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| Established 1916. Dividends distrib- 
uted to shareholders, more than 
$4,000,000. 
Assets more than $10,000,000 
Tarra nt County Permanent Capital and Reserves 
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Payable by check January ist, and July 
ist. No coupons to bother with. 

Installment and Prepaid Shares are fully 
participating and have never paid less 
than 7%. 

Solicits only Investments to one person 
of $100.00 to $2500.00 in lump sums. Install- 
ment shares from $1.00 to $100.00 per month. 

Loans are made only on homes occupied 
by the owner, of not less than $500.00 and 
not more than + ema The average at 
this time being $2407.0 

— for literature roan financial state- 
men 


PEOPLES BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 
Resources over $3,400,000 


108 Texas Street El Paso, Texas 
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Oaving systematically is 
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get the habit’ of saving regularly 
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literature and convince yourself 
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TARIFF HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


By F. W. TAussic 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


OR the benefit of. those un- 
K acquainted with the- previous 

editions of Professor Taussig’s 
Tariff History of the United States, it 
is well to state that he makes an inter- 
esting subject of what is usually con- 
sidered by anyone not directly affected 
by it as rather dull material. Begin- 
ning with an explanation of the pro- 
tective theory, he traces the course of 
tariff legislation from its earliest be- 
ginnings to the present time, laying 
particular stress upon the conditions 
which brought about the adoption of 
each act. 

In this latest revision, he brings his 
well known work to date by the in- 
clusion of a chapter on the act of 1930. 
About that piece of political maneuver- 
ing, he has this to say: “Regarded as 
a whole, the act of 1930 must be char- 
acterized as futile. The new duties on 
manufactured goods were mostly of a 
petty sort; most noticeably so in such 
schedules as cotton, silk and china- 
ware. This or that article was more 
heavily taxed, and doubtless some 
domestic producers got an advantage. 
On the important branches of these in- 
dustries the protective system had al- 
ready been carried so far that no con- 
siderable further displacement of im- 
ports could be expected.” 

The result was dissatisfaction in 
nearly every quarter, which directed 
attention to the possibility of a change 
in system through the delegation of 
power to the Tariff Commission. The 
Commission's record, according to the 
author, who was at one time chairman 
of it, has not been such as to inspire 
a great deal of optimism. However, 
he cautions against accepting this as 
conclusive. Radical changes have been 
made in regard to personnel with the 


hope “that a commission completely . 


remade would not only command 
greater respect and improve the details 
of the schedules, but would modify 
‘inequitable’ or ‘unjust’ or ‘unwar- 
ranted’ rates, and make the tariff 
‘right.’ ” 
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Professor Taussig writes sincerely 
with an evident interest in his subject 
which is likely to induce one who picks 
up the book for reference to remain to 
read. M. S. D. 


THE EVERLASTING STRUGGLE © 


By JoHAN BoJjER 
The Century Co. 


HERE is an epic quality often 

present in the writings of the 

Scandanavian .novelists. Johan 
Bojer offers no exception to this. His 
latest book, The Everlasting Struggle, 
is the saga of the Flata family, which, 
despite its efforts to rise, is continually 
being crushed lower under the weight 
of poverty. 

The story opens on a happy note. 
Anna, the eldest daughter, is about to 
be married, to a landed proprietor. In 
this union, the old couple, Paal and 
Lisbet, see the realization of their fond- 
est hopes. Their Anna is to have the 
material things which have always been 
denied them. But the marriage is not 
a success. Peter, the husband, is a 
waster and a failure, and, in the end, 
it is the old couple who must receive 
them back to their humble hut. Gjert, 
the eldest son who has done so well in 
the city and who has been generosity 
itself to his family, returns to his 
mother’s home, after a serious illness, 
a man broken in body and spirit. Mar- 
tha, the second daughter, reaches out 
hopefully for her right to happiness 
only to have her trust betrayed. Per, 
the second son, rebels against his lot 
but is soon brought to submission. In 
the end we seé the two youngest, 
Astrid and Martin, with the hope that 
is eternal in youth, setting out unafraid 
to engage in the everlasting struggle. 

Mr. Bojer possesses a beauty of ex- 
pression which at times seems almost 
elementary in its simplicity. Never 
describing in a direct manner, the char- 
acter or appearance of a person, he 
nevertheless brings out by a word here 
or a phrase there all the subtilities of 
temperament and the shades of color- 
ing. His outlook is fatalistic — the 
futile struggling of mankind against 
the forces of nature, but the reader is 
seldom conscious of this as a doctrine. 
The story is too absorbing. M. S. D. 





Five Medium Grade Utility 
Bonds, With Attractive 
Possibilities 
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the right to purchase as a unit 7 shares 


_ of class “A”, 3% shares of class “B” 


(v. t. c.), and 3% shares of common 
at $577.50 for the unit. A protective 
feature for the -bonds is the provision 
that 13% of the annual operating reve- 
nues of its subsidiary companies. will 
be set for maintenance, renewals and 
replacements (depreciation). 

Associated Gas & Electric Co. Con- 
vertible Debenture 4s, due January 
15, 1949, are an unsecured obligation 
of one of the country’s major -utility 
systems. Because of the company’s 
policy of large scale financing on the 
holding company and the redemption 
of underlying securities of the operat- 
ing: companies, these bonds are in a 
fairly strong position, with the margin 
of earnings somewhat higher than in 
other holding company bonds. This, 
of course, is a factor of strength. The 
system operates in territory which is 
well diversified both geographically and 
with respect to industrial and agricul 
tural activity. The conversion feature 
permits the bondholder to exchange 
each $1,000 bond for 17! shares of 
class “A” stock until March 1, 1932, 
but this privilege will probably be ex- 
tended after that time as has been the 
case in other issues where initial ex- 
piration has occurred. From a yield 
standpoint the bond is very attractive 
returning at current prices approxi: 
mately 7.52% to maturity. 








Important Dividend 
Announcements 


NOTE—To obtain a dividend directly from the 
company, the stockholder must have his stock 
transferred to his name before the date of the 
closing of the company’s books. 


Amount Stock Pay- 
Declared Record able 
4-7 4-25 
4-1 


Ann’l 
Rate 
$3.00 American Ice Co........ $.75 
3.00 Amer. Steel Foundries.. .75 
8.00 Amer. Type Founders... 2.00 
3.00 Am. W. W. & El. Co.. .75 
6.00 Bethlehem Steel Co.... 1.50 
1.00 El. Pwr. Assoc. Inc. A. .26 
1.00 El. Pwr. Associates, Inc. .25 
.... N, Y. Air Brake Co.... .40 
Stk. No. Amer. Lt, & Pwr.. 2% 
8.00 Peoples Gas Lt, & Coke. 2.00 

. Sears, Roebuck & Co.. .62% 
2.00 So. Calif. Edison Co.... .50 
8.00 Southern Railway Co... 2.00 
1.00 Sweets Co. of Am. bes +25 
1.00 Transamerica Oorp..... 25 
1.00 United Lt. & Pwr. Co, A .25 
1.00 United Lt. & Pwr. Co. B .25 

. Utilities —_— & Bails 

Shares Corp 


SOLO LLLLO| ©PLLLLLO 


1.00 W’house El. "2 oe Co. 1.00 
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— PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC Co. ” sc 
tare [| __DIVIDEND Novice CANADA DRY’ rp 
pot te Commonwealths 
ae Common Stock Dividend No. 61 ubiis'00k Mentepeenes Pp C ti 
amon A regular quarterly cash dividend for A Delaware Corporation ower orporation 
>ctive the three months’ period ending March New York Grand Rapids St. Louis 
aa 31, 19381, equal to 2% of its par value Dividend Notice 
71810n (being at the rate of 8% per annum), Dividend Notice 
reve- i. «oe "Gamer te og oS ion ie & the Beard of Diverter 
P of Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, Di f A i 
- will April 15, 1981, to shareholders of rec- held March 18, 1981, a quarterly dividend Soniaeanilion: tomer onmeumaes ban 
ord at the close of business on March of seventy-five cents ($.75) per share was declared the following dividends: 
and $1, 1931. The Transfer Books will not declared, payable April 15, 1931, to stock- PREFERRED STOCK 
be closed. holders of record at the close of business Th l ly dividend of $1.75 
April 1, 1931. e regular quarterly dividend of $1.i 
Con- D. H. FOOTH, Secretary-Treasurer. = on gy oo ne eee ae 
, payable May Il, , to stockholders 0 
uary San Francisco, California. R. W. SNOW, Secretary. record at the close of business April 15, 1931 
5 The regular quarterly dividend of $1.63 
ation r share on the First Preferred stock, $6.50 
tili Dividend Series, payable May 1, 1931, to 
1 ity pee pray record at the close of business 
pril 15, 1931. 
ys T THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY rh a unt dnd of 81 
3 r share on the First Preferred stock, 
‘ak Chicago, Il, March 20, 1931. INTERNATIONAL RAILWAYS ividend Series of 1929, payable May 1, 
1931, to stockholders of record at the close 
The Board of Directors has this day de- OF CENTRAL AMERICA of business April 15, 1931. 


erat- clared the regular semi-annual dividend of + 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 
Three Per Cent (3%) on the 6% Preferred The Directors of the Interna- r share on the Second Preferred stock, 
Stock of the Company and Three and One- r : A cries A, payable May 1, 1931, to stock- 
half Per Cent (34%) on the 7% Preferred tional Railways of Central America Raden oe os the “dbae ‘of Deine 
Stock of the Company, payable May 1, 1931 have declared a quarterly divi- April 15. 1931. 
to stock of record April 20, 1931. Also the dend of one and one-quarter of COMMON STOCK 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share - he P Pr Gp agg ag > SO 
on the Common Stock of the Company one per cent (134%) on the Pre- ot aan (234%) pa able: th Clean A 
on ee ferred Stock of that Company, Common stock on Af ril’ 25 1931, on each 
stock of record April 3, 1981. payable May 15, 1931, to Preferred share of Class A and Class B Common stock, 


A. W. ANDERSON, Secretary. Stockholders of record at the close to stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 31, 1931. 


of business on April 30, 1931. Where the stock dividend results in Frac- 


FRANK I. TENNYSON, Treasurer tional shares Scrip certificates for such frac- 
: tions will be issued which can, at the option 


BAYUK CIGARS INC 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. of the stockholders, be consolidated into 
° full shares by the ap se of additional 
PHILADELPHIA Fractional shares. The Company will assist 
~." ——_ “— of 1%% on ~ doe KE p coes tat egg purchase of additional 
referred stock of this corporation was declar j , 
yable April 15, 1931, to stockholders of record THE NEW YORK AIR BRA Checks and stock certificates 
arch 31, 1931. A dividend of 75¢ per share COMPANY in payment of dividends will 
on the Common stock of this corporation was e be mailed in due course. 
declared we April 15, 1931, to stockholders New York, March 18, 1931. ALBERT VERMEER, Treasurer. 
of record March 31, 1931. Checks wi!l be mailed. The Board of Directors on this day de- March 25, 1931. 
John O. Davis, Secretary clared a dividend of Forty Cents ($0.40) per 
March 13, 1931. share upon the outstanding no-par-value 
Common Stock, payable May 1, 1931, to stock- 


re ete at the close of business on The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 


.C, E, LEACH, Secretary. OFFICE OF THE SEORETARY 
Baltimore, Md., March 25, 1931. 


| y C P Ps SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY The Board of Directors this day declared, for 
s our ompany rou New York, March 12, 1981. the three months ending March 31, 1931, a divi- 


dend of one (1) per cent. on the Preferred stock 


: Vi A dividend of one and one-quarter per cent | of the Company. 
Of Its Dividend (1%%) on the Preferred stock of Southern Rail- The board also declared a dividend of one and 
way Company has been declared payable on poy sayy (1%) per cent. on the Common stock 
15, 1931, to stockholders of record at the o e Company. 
Record? : ae Fat , 1931. Both dividends are payable June 1, 1931, to 


close of business March 23, 
Cheques in payment of this dividend will be Stockholders of record at the close of business 
on April 18, 1931. 


mailed to all stockholders of record at their ad- 
Th ° . dresses as they appear on the books of the Com- The Transfer Books will not close. 
en why not bring this fact to pany unless otherwise instructed in writing. G. F. MAY, Secretary. 


the attention of the 64,000 in- 0. B. A. McCARTHY, Secretary. 
vestor-readers of THE MAGa- Ameri 









































CAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


ZINE OF WALL STREET who UNITED VERDE EXTENSION Gi 166th Dividend 


: : MININ' ANY 
consider this feature when add- — tai. a came N. ¥. | ) im 

ing to their security holdings! Dividend No. 60 March 16th, 1931. . | Geet pwanthehaey seam 

pagina ths Rr tre Reon > and Twenty-Five Cents 

vidend o y per ($2.25) per share will be 


ia oe foo been declared, Hse 
How? Simply by publishing pens a " a 1081 peggy oe = T+ socneg of paid on April 15, 1931, to stockholders 


your notice of dividends when record at the close of business April 2nd, of record at the close of business on 
declared in these advertising 1981. Stock transfer books do not close. March 14, 1931. 


columns. The cost is but a dol- =. ee ew H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 
lar a line. ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO. 


d , 
Rae * New York, March 26, 1981. PF rmcrican TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NUMBER 111. 4 eo 
M A quarterly dividend (No. 116) of one and three- 
dake a note to place THE Maca: The Board of Directors of the Anaconda Copper D quarters per cont on the Proterred Stock and 8 q 
quart i nt 
ZINE OF W ALL STREET on th e Mining Company has declared a dividend of > wd heart cece teckaedane ve : srg the ws ly oe 4 
¥ Thirty-seven and one-half cents (37%4c) per share i] ahie Apri 15, 1932, to stockholders of record q 
list of publications to carry upon its Capital Stock of the par value of $50. D ot the close of business April 4, 1931. Checks ¢ 
ame é per share, payable May 18th, 1931, to holders of mailed by The Bank of America, Transfer Agent, @ 
your next dividend notice! such shares of vecord at the close of business at D 44 Wall Street, New York City. 
12 o'clock, Noon, on w —" a >» WALTER S. MARDER, Secretary 
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The Magazine of Wall Street’s Monthly 


“Adjustable Stock Ratings’ 


Keep you posted on current developments and invest- 
ment outlook for every New York Stock Exchange 
Security and important Curb Market Securities. 





Published exclusively for 
Game subscribers to The 

fazine of Wall Street. If 
you are already a Magazine 
subscriber write at once for 
special offer that will enable 
you to have this guide every 
month. Newsstand readers 
can obtain this valuable 
guide by taking advantage of 
special offer below. Every 
investor needs the guidance 
of this valuable book—1931 
profits depend on knowing 
the actual prospects for your 
company.—This book gives 
you the latest available facts 
every month. 


(3* monthly “Adjustable Stock Ratings” will be of inesti- 
mable help to all subscribers to THE MAGAZINE OF WALL 
STREET in keeping up-to-date on a!l securities in which they 
may be interested and in checking changes in the outlook for 
securities previously purchased. 

Now, more than ever with business turning the corner, you will 
want the guidance of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET supple- 
mented by our “Adjustable Stock Ratings” so that you can— 


—Avoid companies not likely to recover. 

—See at a glance any danger signals on previous purchases. 
—Know what industries are progressing—which are declining. 
—Know what companies offer the soundest profit possibilities. 











Original Methods 


Our Ratings show both the outlook for the industry and the 
position of the security in that industry, whether se or bad, 
enabling you at all times to have the expert advice of our experi- 
enced business and sécurity analysts. Before buying or selling 
any security consult these ratings. Business conditions naturally 
change and our ratings for any particular stock may change at 
any time. Investors should check our ratings each month to see 
if a change has taken place in the outlook for their holdings. 


Our Comments are changed frequently, keeping you up-to-the 
minute on new developments likely to affect prices. 


_Our Conclusions are based on intensive analyses of the com- 
bined fundamentals for each security—plus the current technical 
sbosttion and future outlook for the general market. 


—Have all the essential facts all the time. 


Special Advantages 


—Our numbered lines and special division markers enable you to 
follow each security across and get, at a glance, the essential 
data. 

—For your convenience in quickly locating any Company, all the 
stocks, whether New York Stock Exchange or Curb, are ar- 
ranged in one alphabetical list, marked with an “N” or “C. 

—The Industry the Security Represents—and other special indus- 
trial activities are shown, as these are of prime importance in 
judging the future of a company. 

Statistical Data:—You will find the important statistics so 


essential in judging and keeping track of your company—earn- 
ings—«price range—dividend information—funded debt—shares 


outstanding—ticker symbols, and latest interim earnings available. & 


Assembled in concise form, this booklet gives you—at a glance—information absolutely neces- 


sary to every investor. 


These “Adjustable Stock Ratings,” in combination with THE MaGa- 


ZINE OF WALL STREET, make an unequalled investment service that should enable you to keep 
your funds profitably placed in sound issues at all times. 


Special Combination Offer 
The Magazine of Wall Street—Rating Book—Valuable Investment Book—1931 Manual 


For a limited time we offer Tat Macazine or Wat Street, including full consultation privileges of our Personal Service 
Department cne year (regular price $7.50) and our Monthly “Adjustable Stock Rating” one year (regular price $2.50; sold only 
in combination with a year’s subscription to THe Macazine or WALL Street)—all for $9.00. If you are a subscriber now, the 
expiration date of your current subscription will be extended accordingly. 


pr--- oc ---- 


The Magazine of Wall Street 
42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Apr. 4th, R. B. 1931 


Enclosed is my check for $9.00. (Enter) (Extend) my subscription to the Magazine of Wall Street for one year (26 
issues) including full privileges of your Personal Service Department and also send me the next 12 issues of your Monthly 
“Adjustable S:ock Ratings” and your 1931 Manual. (If your order is received within 10 days we will also send you our 
new book, “How to Invest for Income and Profit During 1931.”) 


Address 
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HOW TO RECOGNIZE A GOOD UTILITY BOND 








—— 


No. 8 of a series of advertisements 





THE FINAL TEST 


If Earnings Shrink— Then What? 





E HAVE set forth, in a series of advertisements, 

a group of tests on “How to Recognize a Good 
Utility Bond.” These tests include “Earnings vs. As- 
sets,” ‘Overall’ vs. ‘Times-after’ Coverage of All In- 
terest and Prior Charges,” “Diversity of Sources of 
Earnings,” “Value of Equity in Relation to Total 
Prior Charges,” ‘Stable Sources of Revenue,” “Con- 
tinuity of Earnings and Future Possibilities.” 


The importance of these tests cannot be questioned. 
Sound judgment must, of course, be combined with 
inherent mathematical facts, but facts in the long run 
determine the value and safety of an investment. 


There is a final all-inclusive test which should be 
applied to every bond, namely, “How much can the 
earnings, from which the interest is derived, shrink 
before the interest is endangered or completely 


wiped out ?” 












This final test may be appropriately described as the 


Earnings Shrinkage Ratio 


What does this ratio show? (See chart below). 

(1) If 38% of the net earnings were cut off, there 
would remain just enough to cover the interest on the 
bonds of the “average” company (composite of 14 
companies), as compared with 53% in the case of the 
Associated Electric Company bonds. 

(2) If 45% were cut off in the case of the ‘‘average”’ 
company, all earnings applicable to interest on the 
bonds would be wiped out, as compared with 84% 
in the case of the Associated Electric Company bonds. 

In the first instance, Associated Electric Company 
bonds could endure a one-third greater shrinkage be- 
fore it would affect the interest on the bonds at all, and 
in the second instance, nearly twice as large a shrink- 
age before it would completely wipe out the interest. 


What the Test Demonstrates 





















































final test demonstrates mathe- 
matically the strong, superlative in- 
vestment quality of Associated Electric 


The 14 other companies to which 
this test has been applied, are well- 
known, leading public utility enterprises. 
Their securities are unusually sound. 
The prices at which they are selling are 
more than fair and reasonable — dis- 
tinctly too low in comparison with 
those of the better companies in other 


Small Amount Prior Charges 


The strong investment position of 
Associated Electric Company bonds, as 
measured by this new test, is due to 
the extremely small amount of prior 
charges, such as mortgage liens, deben- 
tures or preferred stocks of operating 
In fact, many of the 
properties in the Associated Electric 
group are entirely free of such obliga- 
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This situation has resulted from the 


A detailed table giving the names and statistics of the 14 companies referred to and copies of preceding advertisements setting 
forth the various tests referred to, may be obtained by telephoning BOwling Green 9—3957 or by writing jor folder D3. 


Associated Electric Company 41%4’s due 1953 are now selling to yield about 5.10% to maturity. 


application of the ‘‘Associated Plan 
of Finance,’’ which in its essence aims 
to restrict or eliminate underlying debt, 
preferred stocks, prior charges and 
obligations of operating companies and 
to concentrate upon financing through 
large, well-known issues of the parent 
company. 

This plan brings the bonds close to the 
earnings of the operating companies 
with a minimum of intervening charges. 
It is furthered by the severe restrictive 
provisions of the indenture under which 
these bonds were created. Ill of this 
gives these bonds a character similar 
to that of the better quality first and 
refunding mortgage bonds. 


Plan Well Tried 


The plan is not new. It has been 
followed by many of the more success- 
ful corporations. Its principles are 
being adopted more pot more widely 
by the leading utility companies. The 


best illustration of its successful appli- 
cation is America’s premier corporation 
—the largest telephone company in the 
world. 
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88,000 INVESTORS Bought 


Cities Service Common Stock in 1930 














Below is a partial list of more 
than 125 public utility, petro- 
leum and natural gas subsidiaries 
of Cities Service Company: 


Arkansas Natural Gas 
Corporation 

Cities Service Gas Co. 

Cities Service Oil Co. 

Cities Service Power & 
Light Company 

Cities Service Refining 
Company 

Crew Levick Company 

Danbury & Bethel Gas 
& Electric Light Co. 

Durham Public Service 
Company 

East Tepnessee Light & 
Power Company 

The Empire District Elec- 
tric Company 

Empire Gas &-:Fuel 
Company (Delaware) 

Empire Oil and Refining 
Company 

Gas Service Company 

Indian Territory Illumi- 
nating Oil Company 

Kansas City Gas Co. 

The Ohio Public Service 
Company 

Public Service Company 
of Colorado 

St. Joseph Ry., Light, 
Heat & Power Co. 

Sixty Wall Street 

Spokane Gas & Fuel Co. 

The Toledo Edison 
Company 














LISTEN {N—Cities Service Radio Hour— 
FRIDAYS 8 P. M., E.S.T.— 
WEAF and 33 N. B. C. Associated Stations 


NLY after the greatest care and deliberation 
were securities bought last year. Significant, 
therefore, was the investment:of 88,000 new in- 
vestors in Cities Service Common stock, bringing 
the total number at present to more than 446,000, 
the second largest list in the world. 


These investors bought Cities “Service Common 
because they knew it was a time-tested security. 
They knew that the Cities Service organization 
had over one billion dollars worth of assets. They 
also knew that the company was actually increas- 
ing its earnings in spite of the depression. (Net 
earnings for 1930 showed an increase of 34% 


over 1929.) 


You owe it to yourself to get the facts which con- 
vinced these 88,000 investors. The coupon below | 
will bring these facts to you. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 


60 Wall Street A) New York City 
Branches in principal cities 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 

60 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me full information about Cities Service 
Company Common stock. 





